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NEW YORK CARRIED 
ON TIDAL WAVE OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


“Song and Light’? Festival on 
Shores of Central Park Lake 
Makes 60,000 Persons Converts 
to the Cause — Responsive 
Singing of Chorus and Audience 
Across the Water Thrillingly 
Impressive — Emphatic Success 
.of People’s Gathering Points 
the Board of Estimate to Its 
Duty of Making an Adequate 
Appropriation for Civic Music 

By KENNETH S. CLARK 


OST unyielding of the _ citadels 
stormed by the campaigners for 
community music is that of New York 
City, which was captured outright by 
the “Song and Light” Festival of the 
New York Community Chorus along the 
shores of Central Park’s lake on the eve- 
nings of Sept. 13 and 14. To be sure, 
there are at least four million persons 
in the Metropolis who have not become 
converts to the Community Chorus’s doc- 
trine, “Everyone can sing—and wants 
to,” but some 30,000 enthusiasts “hit the 
trail” on the first evening, while on the 
second night an even larger throng 
capitulated. This, too, was accomplished 


in the midst of a street car strike that 
made traveling to the Central Park lake 
a matter of much inconvenience. 
However, as one of the far-seeing jour- 
nalistic observers remarked of this birth 
of a real “neighbor spirit” in the most 
unneighborly of cities, “the world is not 
all wars and strikes and lockouts and 
murders and suicides and political cam- 
paigns. Beauty is not dead. Melody 
still exists, and so does wholesome human 
fellow feeling.” That the “Song and 
Light” Festival was able to crystallize 
this community feeling in spite of the 
inherent resistance of a great cosmop- 
olis is perhaps the greatest triumph in 
America’s community music movement. 


Won Recognition from Press 


Those who planned this festival of 
lights and music were apprehensive lest 
the idea might not attract the attention 
of New York as it had done when first 
introduced in this country—at Rochester, 
N. Y. They realized that in a city of 
the size of Rochester an undertaking 
such as the “Song and Light” Festival 
becomes more or less “town talk,” but 
they knew that in order to make the 
metropolis “stop, look and listen” they 
would have -to give it a jolt of more 
than ordinary intensity. That this jolt 
was administered and that the festival 
was so potent a project that it was not 
to be ignored was proved not only by 
the presence of more than 60,000 specta- 
tors, but by the recognition given the 
occasion by the press. 

Several of the daily papers were fair- 
ly generous with their advance space, 
such as the Times, which ran a full- 
page illustrated story in its magazine 
section of Sept. 10, and the Evening 
World, which advised the public to at- 
tend the festival, in an editorial pub- 
lished on the day of its presentation. 
Most of the dailies published column 
accounts of the “Song and Light” 
and the Sun actually went so far as to 
recognize that a musical event may be 
of enough interest to a large proportion 
of readers for it to be given a place on 
the first page—for there it was, flanked 
by a murder case and the street car 
strike. 

_ Those who have the interest of New 
York’s civic music at heart expressed 
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JOHN POWELL 
Gifted Young American Pianist, Who Will Also Reveal to the Concert Public This 


Season His Talents as a Composer of Worthy Ideals. 


(See Page 8) 





the hope that the city authorities (and 
particularly the Board of Estimate, 
which is responsible for the musical 
“Shame of New York” already described 
in these columns) may see the hand- 
writing on the wall in this instance and 
make next year an appropriation for 
summer music in the parks such as will 
be commensurate with the city’s needs. 


Drew Largest Crowd 


It is true that the “Song and Light” 
was untler the official auspices of Mayor 
Mitchel (who had returned but a day or 
so previously from a month of soldiering 
at Plattsburg), while the pro’ectors had 
the actual co-operation of the Commis- 
sioner of Parks, Cabot Ward, who would 
do much for music in the city’s ge if 


the Board of Estimate only the 
decency and common sense to Ssevthe 
him with sufficient financial sinews of 
war. On behalf of Commissioner Ward, 
the members of the chorus were greeted 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


on the first night by Louis W. Fehr, 
secretary of the Park Board, who has 
assisted Mr. Ward efficiently in his super- 
vision of the park music. Mr. Fehr told 
the singers that they had drawn the 
largest crowd in the history of park 
gatherings. 

While Commissioner Ward, as has 
been said, gave his co- operation to the 
undertaking, it was private enterprise 
which initiated the festival and made 
possible the drawing of the record 
throngs. Further, it was private gen- 
erosity which made possible the repeti- 
tion of the event which had been orig- 
inally announced for one night. Gift 
from a millionaire? No; it was a 
prominent concert artist, who gave the 
chorus a check for an amount covering 
the salaries of the orchestra for the sec- 
ond night’s work. 

Again, if it had not been for private 
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MAYOR AIDS NEW 
BOSTON CAMPAIGN 
FOR POPULAR OPERA 


Impresario Kronberg to Lease 
National Theater for Operatic 
Season of Several Months with 
Prices from Twenty-five Cents 
toa Dollar and a Half—Some 
Prominent Star to Be Featured 
Every Week—Mid-Week Mati- 
nee for School Children 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Sept. 14, 1916. 


HE most startling announcement re- 

garding musical matters in this city 
for the coming season is that which came 
from the Mayor’s office yesterday to the 
effect that plans were under way for 
Civic Opera for Boston this season. The 
plan is being launched by Samuel Kron- 
berg, who consulted with Mayor Curley 
yesterday on the project. It is under- 
stood that the Mayor is most enthusias- 
tic over the proposition, as are also a 
group of prominent business men _ be- 
fore whom Mr. Kronberg has laid the 
plan. 

Mr. Kronberg proposes to lease the 
National Theater, which seats 3500 peo- 
ple, to assemble a resident company of 
singers, and give a season of opera ex- 
tending from December to March, with 
the prices of seats ranging from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar and a half. Some 
prominent operatic star will be featured 
each week. The scenery already has 
been secured. 

Mr. Kronberg believes that opera so 
given will appeal to the masses as well 
as offering exceptional opportunity for 
the advancement of musical education of 
the young, and to this latter end a mid- 
week matinee will be given weekly for 
the school children. 

The Mayor assured Mr. Kronberg that 
he would aid him in every way possible 
in the project, asserting that a public 
cannot help but benefit by a wealth of 
opera well presented, especially at a 
small cost. 

It was Mr. Kronberg who inaugurated 
the project of presenting “Siegfried” in 
the open air at the Harvard Stadium, as 
well as “Elijah” at Braves Field. He 
was also the manager of the series of 


morning musicales at the Conley-Plaza 
Hotel. W. Hz. L. 





Maud Allan and Isolde Menges Arrive 
for Tours 


Maud Allan, the exponent of Greek 
classic dances, arrived from London a 
few days ago on the White Star liner 
Lapland to make a tour through the 
United States and Canada, in which she 


will appear in two new productions. The 
first is an African play, “Ham,” with 
music by Bellpassi, in which the dancer 
will appear in the réle of a slave girl, 
and the second production is called 
“Khamma,” with music by Debussy. 

Besides these novelties Miss Allan has 
a evcle of eight Chopin Preludes, tran- 
scribed by Ernest Bloch, the Swiss com- 
poser, who is to conduct the symphony 
orchestra organized especially for the 
tour. Her old favorites. such as Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
“Am Meer” and Grieg’s “Asa’s Death” 
and “Peer Gynt” will also be included in 
the répertoire. 

The dancer was accompanied by Isolde 
Menges, the young English violinist, who 
is a pupil of Leopold Aver. 
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AN AMERICAN HIGH PRIESTESS OF THE ART OF SONG 





Anna Case’s Career an Inspiring Example of What Can Be Produced in the Concert Field by the Application of Brains with 


Native Ability—The Singer’s Summer at Seabright 
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DELIGHTFUL sail on the Sandy 

Hook boat, consuming an hour and 
a quarter or thereabouts, a ten-minute 
train ride and you find yourself at Sea- 
bright, N. J. With Monmouth Beach, 
this is one of the few secluded resorts on 
the Jersey Coast where crowds are not 


found and where the spirit of “amuse- 
ments” (scenic-railways, carousels, fer- 
ris-wheels and salt-water taffy) does not 
prevail. There this summer, the delight- 
ful singer, Anna Case of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has been living 
quietly in one of the most charming of 
houses. Musicians in the neighborhood 
are unknown, barring Albert Spalding, 
who is at Monmouth Beach. Miss Case 
has gone to Seabright to get away from 
the musical world and she has found it 
an ideal place. 

Arriving there on a Sunday morning 
in early September I found that Miss 
Case was not yet in sight. But I knew 
she was at home, for I heard her sing- 
ing a phrase from Pergolesi’s “Se tu 
m’ami,” that evergreen gem from the 
old Italian days, when men wrote the 
purest vocal music that the world has 
known. Presently the singer appeared. 
Radiant in her simple yet lovely garb 
she was most gracious in receiving her 
visitors. With her were her teacher, 
Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard and the latter’s 
son, Arthur Renard, who is completing 
his studies in civil engineering at Co- 
lumbia University. With the writer 
was Fred O. Renard, her manager, who 
has worked indefatigably to give Miss 
Case the place in the world of song to 
which her gifts justly entitle her. 

You can hardly imagine a more at- 
tractive household in summer. Every- 
thing in good taste, repressed in color 
and design, lends to the achievement of 
charm and comfort. Miss Case drives 
her own motor-car, and with swimming 
and horse-back riding, she is out in the 
open the major part of the day. It has 
done her a wealth of good. In the past 
the American prima-donna has been a 
stately person of the Nordica and 
Eames type, become a diva in middle 
life. But Anna Case is the diva juvenis. 
Still in the twenties, she has attained 
a formidable position among contem- 
porary singers. 

Sensible person that she is, and 
guided not by flattering friends but by 
real advisors (her teacher, Mme. Re- 
nard through her own notable career 
abroad has been a wonderful mentor, 
as well as teacher), Miss Case, up to 
the present time, has given no song re- 
cital in New York. Most singers at- 
tempt this ordeal at a time when they 
are by experience (or rather the lack 
of it) unfitted for it. Not so with Anna 
Case. She has waited until, after sing- 
ing all over the country in recital, ora- 
torio, opera and festival, she has gained 
the experience and poise that are so 
necessary. And now, during the sec- 
ond week of October, she will make her 
first New York appearance in song re- 
_ cital at Carnegie Hall. Everything 

















points to a brilliant achievement, for in 
the matter of preparation, in the selec- 
tion of a program—in this Mme. Renard 
has again given her valuable advice— 
great care and thought have been ex- 
pended. 

Talking to the charming singer, who 
is a sterling type of the real American 
girl, I though back eight years. It was in 
the summer of 1908 at Ocean Grove, N. 
J., when musical performances of a high 
order were being arranged by that re- 
markable organizer, Tali Esen Morgan. 
He was making Ocean Grove as well 
known as a musical mecca, as it was as a 
Methodist camp-meeting place. He had 
already put it on the map musically. I 
was at college then and in the summer- 
time used to play viola in the Ocean 
Grove orchestra, assembled each year by 
Mr. Morgan from various parts of the 
country, made up of amateurs and semi- 
professionals to provide the accompani- 
ment for the oratorio performances. The 
orchestra also played at various other 
functions. On the Fourth of July a big 
patriotic service was held in the Audi- 
torium. And there Anna Case, then 
but a slip of a girl, made her first im- 
portant public appearance. That, at any 
rate, was what we were told. She had 
come down to Ocean Grove from South 
Branch, a little village near Plainfield, 
N. J. If Iam not mistaken, she sang the 
air of Micaela from “Carmen,” and she 
certainly sang it beautifully, with plenty 
of natural feeling. Of course there were 
rough points; they were to be expected. 
But cognoscenti who were present held 
conclave and assured each other that 
here was a voice that would win out. It 
did. But it was not the voice alone; it 
was hard work and perseverance, appli- 
cation to the task in hand that brought 
Miss Case to the front rank of American 
singers. She impressed me that day, 
eight years ago; I have seen her climb 
the ladder, rung by rung, and have re- 
joiced in her success. For it has been 
well earned. 

If there are not many novelties on 
Miss Case’s recital program next month, 
it will not be because she has not an open 
ear to the new. But she believes, and 
rightly, in her New York recital début, 
that she ought to give those who wish to 
judge her the more familiar matters. 
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Summer Day Snapshots of Anna Case at Her Country Place at Seabright, N. J. 


On the Left, Above, Miss Case Out for Her Morning Canter. 


Directly 


Below It, the Prima Donna in a Playful Mood. On the Right, Below, 


Miss Case Is Seen with Her Friend, Helena Maaschmidt. 


Above at the 


Right the Anna Case Summer Home at Seabright. 


There will be a novelty in a group of 
songs in Swedish, two of them folk-songs 
which Mme. Renard has in her possession 
and which are in all probability unknown 
in this country. 

After dinner we talked and took pic- 
tures. By that time Miss Case’s friend 
Helena Maaschmidt, a gifted young con- 
tralto, arrived from New York, where 
she had sung her morning service in 
church. Swimming was on the calendar, 
so we piled into Miss Case’s motor and 
with the singer “at the helm” set out for 
the ocean. The latter being particularly 
angry that afternoon we decided in favor 
of the open pool at Monmouth Beach. In 
the water Miss Case is quite at home. I 
do not think that she is keen on entering 
into competition with Annette Kellerman 
as a swimmer, but she is graceful in the 
water and takes real enjoyment from it. 
Her remarks on the artistic abilities 
of her colleagues are sympathetic, never 
sarcastic, never unkind. She seems 
to have vision, to have a clear and 
generous outlook. The comparative im- 
portance of the singer to art is known to 
her, and it keeps her from believing that 
one singer makes a world of music. 
Would there were more singers who held 
this view! 

Often since she has been a member of 
the august Metropolitan Opera House 
forces, I have wished that Miss Case 
were given an opportunity to reveal her 
glorious voice in a part well suited to 
her. Her singing of the Happy Shade 
several years ago—before the powers 
that be at the Metropolitan decided to 
omit “Orfeo” from the répertoire be- 
cause it does not draw as big houses as 
“Tosca”—was one of the most delectable 
offerings we have had there in many 


years. It pointed to Miss Case’s ability 
to carry through a réle with distinction. 
We expected a Mimi, or a Micaela from 
her the foflowing year, but we did not get 
it. And yet she does not lament this, nor 
complain of it. She has forged her way 
to the top rank in the concert field in the 
meantime; her singing of the Verdi 
“Requiem” at the big Buffalo Festival 
and her ovation at the festival at Spar- 
tanburg, both last spring, were triumphs 
of the first order. I am inclined to think 
that Anna Case has won her laurels in 
her rightful field, that her place is on 
the concert-platform, where without 
scenic investiture and the elements that 
“prop” the singer on the lyric stage, she 
can paint her picture, deliver her mes- 
sage in the compositions of the masters, 
old a1.4 modern, bring forth through the 
beauty of her voice and art the sublimest 
musical thoughts that composers of song 
have ieft and contributed to perhaps the 
most varied and imperishable literature 
that music owns. 

To be a high priestess in this field is 
an honor shared by few. I believe that 
Anna Case is one who may claim such a 
distinction. An American by birth, 
trained in her own country she stands 
forth in contemporary musical executive 
art as an example of what America, 
young in music as she is, has accom- 
plished and can accomplish. For in 
Anna Case America has produced an 
artist, a singer of brains and voice, who 
will carry the banner of native musical 
art high and far afield, with ideals and 
the desire to win for herself, and at the 
same time, her country, its place among 
those nations, which look at art as the 
highest attainment toward which man 
can strive. A. WALTER KRAMER. 
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MUSIC AND LIGHT UNITED AS FESTIVAL FACTORS 
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NEW YORK CARRIED 
ON TIDAL WAVE OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 
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enterprise, the amount of music offered to 
the public in Central Park this summer 
would have been shameful—not to 
speak of the smaller parks, which suf 
fered especially from the cutting of the 
appropriation for music. It was the pri- 
vate enterprise of the Community Chorus 
in providing the Sunday afternoon 
“sings” in Central Park that made up; 
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somewhat for the city’s scanty fulfill- 
ment of its duty, while the munificence of 
Elkan Naumburg added to the slender 
number of concerts in the Mall. 


Board of Estimate’s Duty 


Now, there is no friend of the Com- 
munity Chorus who desires that its af- 
fairs should be taken over by the city 
Heaven forbid! What chance has any 
idealistic enterprise to retain its idealism 
unsullied when it is innoculated with the 
germs of political intrigue? The city 
has, however, a duty and an opportunity 
in connection with the Community 
Chorus project, and that is of providing 
a sufficient appropriation for music, so 
that the park commissioner may be able 
to co-operate to the most helpful extent 
with this movement and all similar move- 
ments which have for their object the 
esthetic betterment of the citizens. The 





Flashlight Views of the “Song and Light” Festival in Central Park. Above: 
Chorus; Taken from the Rear of the Choral Seats. 
well, President of Chorus; Seated, Claude Bragdon, Designer of the Light Effects, and Mr. Barnhart. 
Platform and Proscenium as Seen from Across the Lake. 


Left of Center, Three Festival Figures: 


Below: Part of 


Harry Barnhart Conducting the Community 


Standing, Arthur Far- 
To the Right: 
the Chorus; Standing, the Soloist, 


Alma Simpson, in a Robe Secured in China by W. Kirkpatrick Brice, Treasurer of the Chorus. Seated at the Left is 
Kitty Cheatham, the Noted “Diseuse,” Who Sang in the Chorus 


matter is “up to” the Board of Estimate. 

In MusicAL AMERICA’s article on “The 
Shame of New York” the members of 
this board were described by a city offi- 
cial as being, on the whole, unapprecia- 
tive of the value of music in the lives 
of the people who elected them. God 
pity them if they could witness the beau- 
tiful outpouring of the people’s musical 
spirit in the “Song and Light” and yet 
be unmoved by it! Even were their 


sensibilities so dulled, they surely could 
not dodge the purely practical reason- 


ing that out of the hundreds of thousands 
who revelled in this festival and in the 
community “sings” of the summer, there 
are many thousands 6f voters whose suf- 
frage put these officials in office. This 
is no time to berate the members of tne 
Board of Estimate for their negligence 
during the past season, but it is emphat- 
ically the time to adjure them to make 
a just and adequate appropriation for 
music next year. 

It is a significant fact that one of 
the most enthusiastic spectators at the 


j 


repetition of the festival was George Mc- 
Aneny, recently retired as president of 
the Board of Aldermen, who during his 
official career was consistently a staunch 
supporter of the cause of municipal mu- 
sic. Mr. McAneny, who is now in pri- 
vate life as the executive editor of the 
New York Times, expressed his enthusi- 
asm for the Community Chorus idea, and 
the projectors have cause for rejoicing In 
the assurance that the movement will 
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have the support of the Times, with its 
extremely large circulation. 


New York a “Dumb City” 


Of the newspaper comments on the 
festival, the only one with an unsympa- 
thetic undertone was an editorial in the 
Evening Sun, entitled “The Dumb City,” 
which pictures the crowds’ joining in the 
singing (the most inspiring feature of 
the festival) as follows: 

“But when the chorus of 800 trained voices 
rang out, giving the lead, then did it become 
evident how truly the city was dumb. Not a 
voice, or at least not voice enough to be 
heard, from 20,000 people!- Barnhart, the 
conductor, with his desperate appeals to the 
unresponding thousands, was pathetically 
like a wretched prince in an inverted fairy 
story who finds that the sleeping lady, de- 
spite his prayers, will not wake.” 


My only objection to the above state- 
ment is that it is not true. The real 
facts are as follows: When the com- 
munity singing section of the program 
was reached, Harry Barnhart, the direc- 
tor, stepped to the edge of the chorus 
platform and shouted across the lake 
(some 150 yards to the point directly 
opposite) an invitation for the throng 
to join in singing these old songs. Then 
the chorus of 800, with the orchestra of 
65, gave “Nancy Lee,” by Stephen 
Adams. Well, the throng on the opposite 
bank did not sing—what of it? Mr. 
Barnhart explained to the writer later 
that he did not expect the crowd to join 
in this song—that it was really to liven 
up their spirits. At any rate, the next 
number was “Old Black Joe.” When 
the refrain was reached, 


“T’m coming,” 


sang one section of the chorus, and the 
other section echoed: 


“I’m coming,” 
This line repeated, and then the whole 
chorus rolled out the: 
“For my head is bending low.” 


Immediately Mr. Barnhart hushed 
both his chorus and orchestra, and from 
the lantern-lighted shadows across the 
lake there came the sound of another 
chorus—an unformed one—singing: 

“T hear those gentle voices calling, 
‘Old Black Joe.’ ”’ 

Never in concert hall or opera house 
have I heard music that thrilled me as 
did this simple melody of .Stephen C. 
Foster, as it came across the water from 
a shadowy mass of people—“neighbors,” 
at last, in a mighty metropolis—who 
were singing for the very joy of it. If 
ever Walt Whitman’s “I hear America 
singing” is to be realized, it is to be in 
just a welding of America’s racial units 
in a community gathering. 


“Old Kentucky Home” 


Next Mr. Barnhart’s singers gave 
“Old Kentucky Home,” and once more 
over the ripples of the lake came: 

“We will sing one song for the old 

Kentucky home.” 

And as each song was finished, the 
people on the opposite banks exchanged 
waves of applause that expressed the 
keen joy that all had found in this new 
self-expression in song. Later there was 
a call for “Swanee River,” and as it was 
sung again there was the same thrill as 
the response came echoing back. At the 
close the entire throng joined in “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee” and in a reverberating 
“Star-Spangled Banner” that made one 
long to be above the lake in an aeroplane 
so as to get the full effect of the sound. 

Of course, the singers across the lake 
now and then sang out of time and 
“jibed” with each other—but what would 
you have? They were without a leader 
of their own and, following Mr. Barn- 
hart’s lead from across the lake was dif- 
ficult. A practical suggestion is that 


the next time the scattered audience 
shall have its own director, with a light 
thrown upon him so that all may see, 
and he shall follow Mr. Barnhart’s 
baton precisely. 

While the community singing supplied 
the big movements of the festival, one 
must not overlook the geat pleasure that 
Mr. Barnhart and his singers provided 
their distant hearers as strains of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” “Pilgrim’s Chor- 
us,” the Offenbach Barcarolle and the 
“Blue Danube” were sent resounding 
across the wide spaces of the lake. There 
was much enthusiasm for Arthur Far- 
well, president of the chorus, and a 
speech from him, after the chorus had 
introduced his “March, March, March,” 
written for its use and now being sung 
by the soldiers on the border, and his in- 
spiring “Joy, Brothers, Joy,” from the 
Meriden Pageant. Another first per- 
formance was that of a new patriotic 
hymn, “Our America,” by Augusta E. 
Stetson. 

It would be advisable for the Com- 
munity Chorus if it gives a “Song and 
Light” festival next year to use a band 
instead of an orchestra for the instru- 
mental support, as was done in Roches- 
ter. The strings, as usual, did not carry 
well in the open air. When the orches- 
tra played such numbers as the Dargo- 
mijsky “Cosatschoque,” the enjoyment 
was limited to those on the chorus plat- 
form, for the music was barely audible 
on the other side of the lake. 


Alma Simpson’s Success 


All were delighted with the artistic 
work of the one soloist, Alma Simpson, 
the operatic soprano, in “Dich theure 
Halle.” Her lovely voice carried beau- 
tifully across the water. On the second 
night she gave “Annie Laurie” as an 
encore. 

With this occasion Mme. Simpson ef- 
fected her début in New York, and it 
was a most successful one, for the so- 
prano’s clear diction and delicacy of 
phrasing enhanced the favorable impres- 
sion made by her mellifluous voice. 

Extended comment upon Claude Brag- 
don’s novel lighting scheme is not neces- 
sary, as Arthur Farwell described its 
beauties fully in his article on the 
Rochester “Song and Light” Festival in 
the issue of Aug. 12. Suffice it to say 
that the use of Mr. Bragdon’s lanterns 
was even more effective in Central Park, 
with the reflection of the vari-colored 
illuminations upon the water. 


Ovation to Barnhart 


It was by a vote of the members of the 
chorus, taken during the first concert, 
that it was decided to repeat the pro- 
gram. At the close of the second concert 
Mr. Barnhart was given the ovation that 
he so richly deserved, and all sang a 
parting “Auld Lang Syne.” 

As I wandered homeward through the 
park I saw signs of the drawing-together 
of this people through song: An old 
woman, her head in a shawl, who ex- 
claimed as Alma Simpson passed by, 
“That’s the lady that sang the beauti- 
ful piece.” Later, a group of choristers 
bidding a prospective member, “Send 
your name to 70 Fifth Avenue.” Far 
in the distance a little bevy of feminine 
chorus members, singing “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes” as they strolled 
back to their East Side homes. 

Truly, New York is no longer the 
“Dumb City”—it has found its voice! 





New Song Dedicated to»-Mme. Buckhout 
Elanor M. Davis, a gifted young com- 


‘poser of Hannibal, Mo., has dedicated 


her new song, “Because I Love” to 
Mme. Buckhout, who will give it its first 
public presentation at her concert at 
Morristown, N. J., on Sept. 22. The so- 
prano is still at her summer home at 
Allenhurst, N. J., but comes to New 
York on Sundays to sing at Holy Trin- 
ity Church in Harlem, where she has 
been solo soprano for a number of years. 
A week ago last Sunday she sang Hol- 
den’s “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” from 
the copy which the composer gave her 
when she was but a girl starting out on 
her career as a singer. 
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SECOND SUNDAY 
CONCERT A SUCCESS 


Leon Rothier, Miss Eyman and 
Mme. Langenhan Appear— 
Orchestra Improves 





The second of the popular Sunday 
night concerts was given at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House on Sept. 17, before an 
audience fully as large as the one of 
the week previous. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Chevalier Oscar Spir- 
escu, played the following: 


“Tannhauser’’ Overture, Chabrier’s Spanish 
Symphony, Introduction to the Third Act of 
“Lohengrin,” Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, “Heart Wounds” and “Spring,” by 
+ mer and the Strauss Valse, “Roses from the 
South.” 


The soloists were Léon Rothier, French 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Catherine Eyman, a young Amer- 
ican pianist, and Mme. Christine Lan- 
genhan, soprano, formerly of the Berlin 
Royal Opera. 

his concert was a decided improve- 
ment upon the initial one. Several 
changes in the personnel of the orches- 
tra, together with conscientious rehears- 
ing, produced gratifying results. There 
was a gain in precision, smoothness and 
spirit in the playing, and great care was 
displayed in the preparation of the ac- 
companiments for the soloists. After 
the Liszt number the men rose to ac- 
knowledge the enthusiastic applause of 
an audience that was decidedly demon- 
strative throughout. 

M. Rothier sang Vulcan’s song from 
Gounod’s “Philémon et Baucis” and 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” in his ac- 
customed dignified and impressive man- 
ner. His encore was “A Star,” by James 
H. Rogers, and he was heard in duet 
with Mme. Langenhan in Fauré’s “Le 
Crucifix.” 

Catherine Eyman, a pupil of Alexan- 
der Lambert, played Grieg’s oft-heard A 
Minor Concerto with orchestra. Miss 
Eyman suffered from nervousness at the 
outset, occasionally striking false notes, 
but she gained assurance and performed 
the Adagio in a satisfactory manner. 
Her playing at times lacked the strength 
necessary to make the piano part stand 
out prominently above the orchestra, but 
this failing also may be attributed to 
lack of experience and confidence. She 
made a favorable impression, and pro- 
longed applause greeted her after each 
movement of the Concerto. 

Mme. Langenhan, who has recently 
been heard in New York at the Hippo- 
drome and at charitable events, chose 
Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin” as her 
offering. She added songs by Brahms 
and Gretchaninoff as encores. Her sing- 
ing was decidedly unimpressive, fre- 
quently off pitch, and in general in- 
artistic. 

Alexander Kahn, general manager of 
the Managing and Producing Company, 
under whose auspices the concerts are 
given, has evidently taken heed of the 
suggestions as to the length of his pro- 
grams. The opening concert was en- 
tirely too long, but the present one con- 
tained ten numbers of reasonable length, 
and hungry music-lovers left fully ap- 
peased, but not satiated. 

An officer of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
announced that next Sunday night’s con- 
cert would be a benefit for the families 
of the men of this regiment. Thomas 
Egan, the Irish tenor, and Lillian Bre- 
ton, dramatic soprano, together with the 
orchestra, were announced to a 





Tacoma Teacher Added to Vocal 


Faculty of Seattle School 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 13.—Frederick 
W. Wallis, the popular Tacoma baritone, 
has been engaged as director of voice at 
Cornish School of Music in Seattle for 
the coming season and will spend one 
day each week at the school. A. W. R. 





Violinist Joins Tacoma Music Ranks 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 13.—An acqui- 
sition to the ranks of Tacoma musicians 


is Eva E. Baronhill, an accomplished vio- 
linist, who has spent several years in 
this country after an extensive experi- 
ence abroad. Miss Baronhill is a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, London, and 
studied at the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
was two years with the great master, 
Sevcik, at Prague. She has until re- 
cently been in charge of the violin de- 
partment at Galloway Girls’ College in 
Arkansas and later taught in Los An- 
geles. A. W. R. 





THE SMALL TOWN IN MUSIC 





Harold Henry Points Out How Tastes 
Have Improved in Ten Years 


CHICAGO, Sept. 18.—America is under- 
going a tremendous musical awakening, 
declares Harold Henry, the Chicago 
pianist and teacher. 

“Where ten years ago the taste in the 
smaller towns and cities was very low, 
comparatively, to-day the standards are 
much higher. I have been teaching in 
Chicago for ten years, and have observed 
a tremendously rapid growth. Pupils 
and teachers who come to Chicago from 
the smaller towns have attained a pro- 
ficiency which would have been impos- 
sible ten years ago. At that time there 
were not good teachers to supply these 
towns, but to-day the standards every- 
where are high, and are becoming in- 
creasingly higher. Everywhere’ the 
awakening is proceeding rapidly, but it 
is especially noticeable in the attitude 
toward piano music, and in the char- 
acter of the programs presented.” 

Harold Henry for years has avoided 
the better-known classical pieces on his 
program, because they are hackneyed, 
but during the coming season he will in- 
clude several of the standard works of 
Chopin and Bach on his programs. He 
will open his concert season early, giv- 
ing recitals in New York and Boston in 
November. He returns to his new studio 
in the Lyon & Healey Building late this 
month. F. W. 





Zoellner Quartet’s Season Opens in 
Michigan 


The Zoellner Quartet opens its fifth 
consecutive tour of this country in Sag- 
inaw, Mich., on Sept. 29, and will play 
one of the finest list of engagements that 
an ensemble organization has _ yet 
achieved. It will have a tour of Cali- 
fornia, the third in its American career, 
under the direction of L. E. Behymer, 
fifteen concerts in Canada and almost a 
dozen concerts in the Northwest of the 
United States. As novelties it will offer 
Frank Bridge’s “Novelleten” and a Quar- 
tet by Jules Mouquet. 





Noted Artists for Dinner-Concerts of 
St. Louis Organization 


St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 16.—Distin- 
guished artists will appear at the winter 
dinner-concerts of the Missouri Athletic 
Association, including Frances Alda, so- 
prano; Saramé Reynolds, dramatic so- 
prano; Emmy Destinn, Mary Garden, 
Alice Nielsen, Hugh Allen, Frank La 
Forge and the entire St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The concerts are ex- 
clusively for members. H. W. C. 








Chicago Composer Seeks Divorce 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Alexander C. 
Johnstone, composer of comic operas, is 
seeking a divorce from his wife, Edna 
Cook Johnstone. His suit was filed in 
Chicago this week. A cross bill has been 
filed by Mrs. Johnstone. F. W. 
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OLLOWING the lead of the up-to-date motion picture houses, we present here- 
with our own “topical digest” of the week’s musical news as applied to the 
artists’ vacations. For example, Jeanne Jomelli went canoeing while at Lake 
Cushman in the Olympic Mountains—so we are to infer from Picture No. 1. The 
Chicago Concert manager, C. W. Best, visited Yellowstone Park in August with 
Mrs. Best, as we find in No. 2. Anne Arkadij, the lieder singer, has been spending 
the final days of the summer with Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Visscher at Southport, 
Conn., and it is here we see her in No. 3. 
Paul Althouse read the musical papers while at Raquette Lake, and it is gazing 
at MusicAL AMERICA that we find him in the particular moment depicted by No. 4. 
“Pianist as Skipper” should be the sub-title for No. 5, which records the fact that 
Arthur Shattuck entertained Edmund Gram of the Edmund Gram Piano Company, 
Milwaukee, aboard his yacht, the Mignon. No. 6 shows Julia Allen, the soprano, 
at Binghamton, N. Y., while No. 7 conveys the information that Florence Austin 
(who is on the right) went camping with her sister, Marian Austin Dunn, at Lake 
of the Isles, near Minneapolis, where we observe them in the snapshot. A sextet 
of prominent musicians made a doorway of the Bar Harbor Arts Building serve 




















oa 





as the background for a picture on Sept. 1, when No. 8 was taken, the individuals 
being, from left to right: Umberto Martucci, Delia M. Valeri, Roger de Bruyn, 
Marcia van Dresser, Margarete Matzenauer and Egon Pollak. Soprano becomes a 
nimrod in No. 9, which reveals Marie Stapleton Murray at Strathmore, N. J. 
Marion Carter, soprano, exercised with the basketball at Stamford, N. Y., so No. 
10 tells us, and Lester Donahue, pianist, was one of the musical colony at Seal Har- 
bor, Me., as we behold him in No. 11. Christine Miller (second from the left in No 
12) went bathing with Mrs. Adolf Hahn, president of the Matinée Musical of Cin- 
cinnati, and some friends at Tupper Lake, N. Y. Another group of swimmers 
completes the list, No. 13 showing Perley Dunn Aldrich and some of his vocal! 
pupils at Hague, N. Y., left to right: William Multer, Mrs. E. C. Holland, Jane 
Miller, Roberta Hirshberg, Mrs. Henry Mutschler, Viola Brodbeck, Mrs. Aldrich 


and Paul Roberts. 





pear in the Worcester, Mass., Festival, 
Sept. 28-29; at Maine festival, Bangor, 
; Portland, Oct. 9-10. 


The young tenor, Theodore Karle, who 
has been spending the summer in Seattle, 
Wash., has left for the East. Heistoap- Oct. 6-7 
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OPEN-AIR ‘‘WALKURE”’ 
ATTRACTS A THRONG 


“Al Fresco” Performance with 
Metropolitan Stars a Benefit 
for Civic Orchestra 


New York got its first taste of open- 
air opera last Tuesday evening when 
Metropolitan forces presented the “Wal- 
kiire” in the Lewisohn Stadium of the 


City College on behalf of the Civic Or- 
chestra, wnich gave local music-lovers so 


much wholesome pleasure during the past 
summer, and whicn requires financial 
buttressing against next year. Fully six 
thousand neard Wagner’s drama (which 
had been put over from the preceding 
evening on account of rain), and though 
the temperature was not exactly incen- 
tive to basking out of doors, nobody left 
before the ena, and the multitude exuded 
enthusiasm. ‘Lhe city has had open-air 
pageants, open-air symphonic concerts, 
open-air community singing and open-air 
oratorio, but with respect to opera under 
the naked heavens, it has let Boston, New 
Haven, Philadelpnia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and several other 
iess impressive localities steal marches 
on it. Not, of course, that anyone keenly 
resents the fact; but it seems surpris- 
ing that the movers of these enterprises 
should have esteemed the town as so 
little worthy of their attentions till now. 
The production put forth ‘Tuesday 
night was the same in its mechanical, 
scenic and orchestral features as the one 
presented in the Yale Bowl last June. 
the sponsors of these affairs have learned 
some useful things since they initiated 
the practice with “Siegfried” at Harvard 
a couple of years ago—indisputable facts 
about acoustic possibilities, instrumental 
dispositions, enhancement of _ effects. 
The present writer did not attend Wag- 
ner’s drama in New Haven, but he did 
hear the first al fresco “Siegfried” at 
Harvard, and freely concedes the vast 
improvements achieved in the interim. 
Tuesday’s “Walkiire”’ was musically 
about as effective a performance as any 
presentation of the sort can hope to be. 

The stage was erected directly in 
front of the concrete edifice as was the 
case in Granville Barker’s Greek plays 
two years ago. The acoustics were en- 
tirely satisfactory insofar as no word of 
the text and no orchestral or vocal tone 
was lost to the ear. Certain instru- 
mental voices were conspicuous beyond 
what they should be in the warp and 
woof of the score, and to this point in- 
jured its balance. But that is a very 
common phenomenon in the open. Of 
course the total effect of the opera was 
not equivalent or, indeed, comparable to 
that excited by it indoors. Heard in this 
fashion such a work is inevitably out of 
focus. It is as though one sought to 
impress oneself with the dimensions and 
form of the Woolworth tower by survey- 
ing it from an aeroplane two thousand 
feet up. The Stadium was not free from 
distracting noise Tuesday, and several 
women in the nearby -street made the 
night hideous with their protracted and 
stridulous giggling. 

Yet the opera, as has been said, was 
more successfully executed than any 
other the reviewer has seen given out of 
doors. To be sure, the pictorial aspects 
of the production were crude to a degree 
and the wind deracinated Briinnhilde’s 
tree in particularly unceremonious style 
at a solemn moment. 
for the unusually ponderable orchestral 
effect was due to Mr. Bodanzky, who 





adopted a much heavier scale of dynam- 
ics than he usually permits himself, and 
which he could use just as advan- 
tageously at the Metropolitan. He en- 
deavored to shorten the performance by 
two long cuts in the second and last acts. 

In place of Maude Fay, suddenly 
fallen ill, Melanie Kurt filled the role of 
Sieglinde (and excellently), leaving her 
previously appointed Briinnhilde to Mme. 
Matzenauer, who acquitted herself to 
generally good vocal purpose. Lila Robe- 
son was the Fricka and the Valkyrie 
brood included Mmes. Warrum, Howard, 
Niessen-Stone, Wakefield and Curtis. 
Mr. Sembach’s Siegmund satisfied as 
fully as usual, as did Mr. Braun’s Wotan 
and Mr. Ruysdael’s superb Hunding. 





A musicale was given recently by four 
women who have been living in the Pat- 
terson Home for Music and Art Students, 
and have been studying piano inthe city 
during the summer. They are the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Saunder of Gatesville, Tex.; 
Phyllis Gabel of Detroit; Katherine 
Koehler of Mt. Clemens, Mich.; all pupils 
of Wager Swayne; Miss E. McCarrol of 
Vernon, Tex., pupil of Rowland Baker. 





Ethel Leginska, the pianist, has been 
engaged to give a concert at Sioux Falls, 
April 23, 1917. Another artist in this 
course who has been engaged through 
the office of Haensel & Jones is Chris- 
tine Miller, the date of whose concert is 
to be March 15. 


OPERA *‘ POPS” FIND 
FAVOR IN BOSTON 


Vocal Quartet Aids Orchestra in 
Varied Programs Under 
Mr. Pasternack 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 16.—The inno- 
vation of solo singers at popular con- 
certs is proving a pleasing departure at 
the series of “pops” now being given at 
Symphony Hall under Conductor Pas- 
ternack. 

Lillia Snelling, the mezzo-contralto 
who captivated her audiences of last 
week, and Constantin Nicolay, one of 
the principal bassos of the Chicago Op- 
era Company and the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany, have been joined by Myrna Shar- 
low, the young soprano now of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, formerly of the 
old Boston Opera, and Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, of this city. Miss Snelling con- 
tributed a compelling delivery of The 
Page’s song from “Les Huguenots,” and 
the other soloists were heard in excerpts 


from “Carmen.” The orchestra gave 
numbers by Strauss, Schubert, Meyer- 
beer, Mascagni and Victor Herbert. A 





spirited delivery of the “Rigoletto” quar- 
tet ended the evening. 

Miss Sharlow sang Micaela’s air of 
the third act of “Carmen,” and with Mr. 
Hackett the “Parle moi de ma mére’”’ 
duet of Act I. Her fresh and youthful! 
voice, with tones now somewhat deep- 
ened and enriched, is as beautiful as 
ever. 

That Mr. Hackett should have a hear- 
ing by Symphony Hall audiences is noth- 
ing more than his just deserts. Although 
hailed as a “discovery” by some of the 
local press the fact is that Mr. Hackett 
has sung often in Boston and with all 
a ga choral bodies in New Eng- 
land. 

On Wednesday night “Faust” scenes 
were presented. Miss Snelling, in charm- 
ing manner, sang Siebel’s “Flower 
Song”; the “King of Thule” and “Jewel 
Song,” were real gems of interpretative 
beauty, as sung by Miss Sharlow. Mr. 
Nicolay in robust voice sang Mephisto’s 
Serenade with the proper spirit of 
malice, while he, Miss Sharlow and Mr. 
Hackett sang the Love Scene in Act II 
and the final trio. The foregoing “Car- 
men” and “Faust” programs have been 
alternated nightly. W. H. L. 





Josef Waldman, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, is the new head of the violin de- 
partment of the Conservatory of the 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. Waldman is an accomplished violin- 
ist and teacher of much ability. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From time to time, during the summer, 
I have received anxious inquiries as to 
what has become of Geraldine Farrar, 
whose disappearance from the columns 
of the press seems to have given uncom- 
mon concern to many of her friends, who 


have come to the conclusion, therefrom, 
that something must have happened to 
their ebullient, favorite prima donna. 

The secret is out! 

La Geraldine has been hard at work in 
California all summer acting for the 
movies, and by the time my letter is in 
print she will be back in New York, pre- 
paring for her various concert and oper- 
atic engagements. 

The particular film for which she has 
been posing deals with the life story of 
Joan of Arc. Naturally, the lady has 
assumed the réle of the French girl, who, 
burned at the stake, was, not so long ago, 
canonized as a saint, with statues erect- 
ed in her honor. 

The story goes that the idea for this 
film was presented by La Geraldine her- 
self, as she has always been interested, 
so it is stated officially, “in the life of 
the saint.” 

The film, it seems, was prepared on a 
ranch near Los Angeles. Hundreds of 
people have been engaged in the presen- 
tation of the story, which the movies will, 
no doubt, show this fall. 

The clear climate of Los Angeles is 
particularly favorable ta photographic 
work, and that is, no doubt, one of the 
various reasons, including the pictur- 
esqueness of the scenery, which has 
prompted the movie people to stage most 
of their important productions there. 

It may appear incongruous to some 
that, with her peculiar views, La Ger- 
aldine should have suggested the life of 
a saint in which to pose as the heroine, 
but it does not surprise me, for in such 
tempestuous characters, as well as 
careers, as hers, there is always devel- 
oped a large amount of idealism which 
seeks expression. 

Co-incident with this announcement, 
comes another, to the effect that when 
Milady appears as the “Goose Girl,” in 
Humperdinck’s “Koenigskinder,” in Chi- 
cago, next season, she will have a new 
flock of geese, which have been trained 
on a famous goose farm in Wisconsin. 

I understand that by direct orders of 
the distinguished prima donna, the geese 
have been taught to respond to the names 
of the various noted critics who do not 
always write kindly of her efforts. 

+ 


Music-lovers will all be delighted to 
hear the authoritative announcement 
that the little Spanish prima donna, Sig- 
nora Bori, has completely recovered her 
voice, and will surely sing, during the 
next season, at the Metropolitan. 

Among those to whom the announce- 
ment will be particularly grateful will be 
the Italian tenor, Luca Botta, who was 
cut out of many of his best réles last 
season by Signora Bori’s unfortunate ill- 
ness. 

You remember that she submitted to 
the same operation on the vocal cords 
which Caruso, some time ago, underwent. 
The distinguished tenor was shrewd 
enough to strictly follow the injunctions 
of the surgeons and physicians, and so 
refrained even from using his voice for 
speaking, communicating his wishes, as I 
told you some time ago, by signs during 
the period of his convalescence. 

Signora Bori, however, unfortunately 
undertook to use her voice too soon, in 
her anxiety to return to the stage, and so 
suffered a serious relapse. 

The Spanish singer, they say, ascribes 
her complete recovery to the fine, brac- 


ing air of the Adirondacks. You know, 
she has ‘been, for some time, at Eagle 
Nest, in Hamilton County, in which Long 
Lake, and other beautiful lakes, are 
situated, and where a number of the art- 
ists have been spending their vacations, 
several at Lake Placid, near by. 

The war, which forced so many of 
them to stay with us, instead of return- 
ing, as they were accustomed to do, the 
moment their engagements were finished, 
to their homes and friends in Europe, 
sent many of them into the Adirondack 
region, where they discovered not only 
that the scenery is beautiful, but the air 
so pure and dry, that they came back to 
work, not only in splendid condition 
physically, but vocally. 

Among the most enthusiastic of the 
singers who have been in the Adiron- 
dacks was Martinelli. 

Luca Botta, you know, has been at 
Long Lake most of this season, as he 


was last. 
* 7 * 


The announcement by the Finance 
Committee of the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Celebration that there is a deficit 
of about $25,000 in the production of the 
Community Masque, “Caliban of the Yel- 
low Sands,” for which Arthur Farwell 
wrote the music, about the best work 
he has done, so far, will come as a sur- 
prise to many who remember the crowds 
which attended the performances, and 
who also recall the fact that nearly all 
the leading artists, as well as the entire 
chorus of young people from the schools, 
gave their services practically for 
nothing. 

And their surprise will be intensified 
when they hear that the gross receipts 
amounted to over $150,000. 

William Forbes Morgan, Jr., the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, is said to 
have undertaken a drastic examination 
of the accounts presented. 

Mr. Morgan is a man of the highest 
standing, and much of the confidence in 
the enterprise was secured by his being 
connected with it. 

Charges of bad management and ex- 
travagance have been made. 

It seems a pity that an undertaking 
which gave so much pleasure and was so 
worthy in many respects, should be 
wound up not only with a deficit but 
with a scandal. 

While, no doubt, considerable sums 
were expended for costumes, and the 
preparation of the various pageants, it 
seems incredible how so large a sum as 
that which was taken in could have melt- 
ed away and left a deficit, especially, as 
I said, in view of the fact that nearly 
all the performers gave their services 
gratis. 

The result is likely to put a damper 
upon similar undertakings, and it must 
not be forgotten, too, that the press was 
most generous, not only in the prelimi- 
nary announcements of the undertaking, 
but in its reviews and articles connected 
with it, which was, virtually, a tremend- 
ous amount of gratuitous advertising. 

* 7 * 


Sad tales come to me of the condition 
of the musicians, and especially of the 
music teachers, in the warring countries 
in Europe. 

Many of these, you know, even in peace 
and in good times, were barely able to 
make both ends meet, but, under the 
stress of war conditions, they have grad- 
ually gone from bad to worse. 

Probably no profession has suffered as 
much as the musical profession, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the painters, who 
have also been hard hit. 

I read, in a special correspondence to 
the New York Sun from Paris that the 
French musicians, the concert singers 
and the teachers, except the few who 
have gone to America, are in great dis- 
tress. 

They have eaten up their savings, 
waiting for a revival of social] life and in 
the hope of getting concert engagements. 

Some of the most distinguished sing- 
ers, who were accustomed to receive large 
salaries for singing the leading réles in 
operas, have been glad to get ten francs 
a night to sing in some cabaret. 

One instance is given of a distin- 
guished artist of almost world renown, 
who has been living in extreme poverty, 
doing her own washing, cleaning her own 
apartment. 

Another has been living by selling the 
furniture and belongings that he prized, 
piece by piece. 

You would think that the poorer class 
of musicians, who used to go around in 
the streets soliciting contributions, have 
been the hardest hit. They, it seems, 
accustomed to such work, have been the 
most prosperous of all, for public sym- 
pathy, as they traveled about, poured 
money into their hands. 

You would also think, from this, that 
the better paid and more renowned 
musicians would have followed suit, but, 
it seems, they were prevented by pride 
from doing so, and so have concealed 
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their poverty and their distress from the 
public, which, no doubt, had it been in- 
formed, would have rushed to their relief. 

Conditions in Germany are said to be 
somewhat better for the musicians, but 
even there things are pretty bad. 

The same story comes to me from 
Italy. 

This suggests the question, why is it 
that so many of the foreign artists in 
this country, who made most successful 
tours last season, or received large sums 
from concert and operatic engagements, 
have done little or nothing to relieve 
their poor, suffering brethren on the 
other side. 

If I remember rightly, not a single 
entertainment was given by them to aid 
their poor foreign brethren. 

* * * 


While the New York Tribune, through 
its musical critic, Mr. Krehbiel, has been 
stigmatizing the work of the Community 
Chorus as sensational and degrading to 
the cause of good music, the New York 
Times, I am glad to say, has adopted a 
different course. 

In various articles it has commented 
upon the work of the chorus in a very 
appreciative manner, and has hailed the 
new movement as possessing vitality, and 
as a long step toward the democratiza- 
tion of music, for which your editor has 
contended so long and so valiantly. 

In this attitude the Times, which used 
to be ultra-conservative years ago, shows 
again its far-sightedness and its ap- 
preciation of the broad purpose of music, 
and that it must no longer be consid- 
ered to be just a fad for the few or the 
particular province as well as property 
of the high-brow element. 

In a recent article the Times says of 
the efforts of the Community Chorus that 
“the important thing is that somebody 
has proven, in a new manner, a fact 
which is at the bottom of the musical 
art—that everybody can sing, and wants 
to.” 

In connection with the general move- 


ment for the uplift of music all over 
the country, it is refreshing to notice 
that the colleges and universities every- 
where are waking up, and are giving 
music not only a better show but a larger 
= in the general scheme of educa- 
ion. 

In this work Columbia is taking a 
prominent part. Before me lies the 
schedule for the various lectures, open 
to the yublic, which are to be given at 
the university the coming season. In 
this scheme music has a prominent place. 

There are to be recitals by a long list 
of pianists, singers and ensemble play- 
ers, who will illustrate the lectures on 
music. Among them are such well-known 
artists as Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, 
Gaston and Edouard Dethier, Ethel Le- 
ginska, the Saslavsky String Quartet, 
the Margulies Trio and the Quintet of 
the New York Chamber Music Society. 

Prominent educators will also give lec- 
tures on matters interesting to music- 
lovers. 

In connection with this, too, mention 
should be made of the splendid work 
being done by Dr. Leipziger, who got 
an appropriation from the city some 
years ago, with which he organized a 
series of informing lectures, which are 
given in the evenings, in the public 
schools, and are open to the public free 
of charge. In this series music holds a 
noteworthy part. Recitals and concerts 
are given by musicians of note, and are 
largely attended. 

It all goes to show that the old, aris- 
tocratic, supercillious attitude to music is 
giving way, and that we are coming, 
more and more, to understand its mean- 
ing and importance in life. 

* o* * 

While I am on the subject, it may not 
be amiss if I allude to the bomb—bombs, 
you know, are fashionable since the war 
started—thrown into an auditorium full 
of worthy educators who met recently at 
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Hunter College. They represented the 
Music Education Department. 

Mr. Thomas Whitney Surrette, a well- 
known music lecturer, and now connected 
with the extension delegacy of Oxford 
University at Concord, Mass., told the 
assembled educators that the teaching of 
music in the schools and colleges was all 
wrong, and largely based on misconcep- 
tions and worthless material. 


After Mr. Surrette had thrown his 
bomb he quit the meeting, so the pande- 
monium that followed his address was 
communicated to him through the press 
notices. 

I agree with the worthy Mr. Surrette 
when he says that we do not care enough 
about having people of taste teach music, 
and not mere human, technical ma- 
chines. 

He made a further statement that a 
great deal of worthless music is given 
to the children to sing and perform in 
the schools. In order to illustrate his 
point, he played for the educators some 
of the music he had heard himself. 

Incidentally, he created a sensation by 
playing a theme from  Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony. He showed that 
the great composer had used “ragtime.” 

Just think of it! It is, of course, im- 
portant that we should have music in the 
public schools, but it is still more im- 
portant that the kind of music which is 
taught and performed in the public 
schools should be of such a character as 
to place the young people on the right 
road. 

Your Editor, I believe, in his public 
addresses, has always contended that one 
of the great troubles with the singing of 
songs is that the words are slurred, 
showing perfect indifference to’ one of 
the most important characteristics of a 
song, which is, after all, only a poem or 
a sentiment set to music. In this way 
the intellectual, and certainly the spirit- 
ual side of the composition is wholly 
lost sight of, while the music alone is 
left to make its appeal to the emotions. 

As a wit once said, there are two kinds 
of music—one which appeals to the 
s-o-l-e—when you dance the tango or beat 
time with your foot—and the other which 
appeals to the s-o-u-l. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





New Spanish Tenor to Be with Metro- 
politan in 1917-1918 


Another Spanish singer is to be added 
to the forces of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, it was announced a few days 
ago. Hipolite Lazaro, a tenor who has 
sung in Spain, ltaly, Buenos Ayres, Lon- 
don and Havana, and who is credited 
with being able to sing a high D with 
ease, is to come for the season of 1917- 
1918. This season he will appear in New 
York and other cities in the United 
States in concert and will fill an engage- 
ment in opera at the National Theater in 
Havana. 





William J. Guard, Back from Europe, 
Tells How War Hampers Opera 


William J. Guard, publicity manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
turned last Monday on board the French 
liner Lafayette, after a summer spent in 
Europe on business for the opera com- 
pany. He brought back plenty of gossip 
of the singers, the war and other inter- 
esting topics, but he did not divulge the 
plans for the coming season. 

Mr. Guard saw Arturo Toscanini in 
Milan, and relates that the Italian maes- 
tro will not leave Italy until after the 
war. Mr. Guard added that owing to 
difficulties in travel, the impossibility of 
obtaining passports for men, and the 
fear of the women artists, there will be 
few additions to the lists of artists at 
the Metropolitan this season. 





Bandmaster Pryor Has Wagner Evening 
at Pittsburgh Exposition 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 16.—Arthur 

Pryor and his band began an engage- 


ment at the Pittsburgh Exposition last 
week. The programs were made up of 


classical and popular numbers, with the 
exception of one evening when Wagner 
was given exclusively. Attendance has 
been rather small because of the infan- 
tile paralysis epidemic regulations, ex- 
cluding children under sixteen years of 
age. E. C. S. 


SCOTT TO SING “WOTAN” 








Metropolitan Basso Engaged for Cleve- 
land Grand Opera Season 

















Henri Scott, the Noted Basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


For the new season of grand opera to 
be inaugurated in Cleveland this season 
Henri Scott, the basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has been specially 
engaged to sing the réle of Wotan in 
“Siegfried.” He will also sing King 
Mark in “Tristan,” King Henry in 
“Lohengrin,” Nilakanta in “Lakmé,” Dr. 
Miracle in “Tales of Hoffmann” and cre- 
ate the réle of Padre Guardiano in “La 
Forza del Destino” of Verdi for the first 
time in America. At the close of the 
season in Cleveland Mr. Scott will re- 
turn to fill the appearances for whieh 
he is booked at the Metropolitan. 

At Ravinia Park this summer Mr. 
Scott appeared in eleven different operas 
and a number of concerts in connection 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
During the season he will also sing a 
limited number of concert engagements. 





Four New Teachers for Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 16.—Four new 
teachers have been added to the faculty 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Musical Insti- 
tute. The new teachers of the piano are 
Irene Eckstein, Mrs. Florence Graybill 
Foust and Catherine Huber. Mary Bea- 
trice Rudge will be assistant teacher in 
the voice department, bringing the num- 
ber of teachers to twenty. E. C. S. 





Saenger Students Win Laurels 


Sidonie Spero, the popular young so- 
prano from Oscar Saenger’s studio, won 
new friends with her unusual voice and 
artistic interpretations at the Sunday 
evening concert at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim in Atlantic City, Sept. 10. This 
was her third appearance there this sea- 
son, and she has been re-engaged for 
another concert on Sept. 24. 

Two other Saenger artists who were 
re-engaged as soloists at the Norfolk 
Festival this summer were Marie von 
Essen, contralto, and Minnie Welch Ed- 
mond, soprano. Miss von Essen came 
from Detroit two years ago to study with 
Mr. Saenger, and she has made rapid 
strides in her art since then. She did 
considerable concert work this past sea- 
son and has also been re-engaged for the 
solo position at the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn. Miss Edmond is 
also studying with Mr. Saenger for the 
past two seasons, and she is expected to 
prove a splendid acquisition in the con- 
cert field. 





William Webster, the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) boy soprano, appeared in a bril- 
liant song recital recently in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Sunbury, Pa. 





Henry T. Finck, ete. 
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JOHN POWELL TO GIVE NEW YORK 
RECITAL OF HIS COMPOSITIONS 





OHN POWELL, the pianist-composer, 
has recently been described as “the 
voice of the South in American music.” 
Hitherto, American composers, to a cer- 
tain extent, have hailed from the Eastern 
and particularly the New England 
States, while a few have come from the 
Middle West, but the South has not been 
widely represented. 

A Virginian, born in Richmond, John 
Powell composed several original airs 
when bareiy four years old. Later he 
took up the study of the piano seriously 
and made such rapid progress that in 
his twelfth year he accomplished his 
début by playing the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto at the Richmond Festival. His 
musical ability was not allowed to de- 
velop at the expense of his general edu- 
cation, however, and five years later he 
was ready to enter the University of 
Virginia. There he crowded his college 
course into the brief space of two years 
and obtained his A.B. degree. 

In 1902, following his graduation, Mr. 
Powell went to Vienna and passed the 
next five years under the tutelage of 
Leschetizky. During the season of 1907- 
8 he made a series of débuts: in Berlin, 
Vienna and London and everywhere was 
hailed as an artist of distinction. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years while he toured 
extensively in Europe he made brief vis- 
its on this side, but it was not until the 
spring of 1915 that he returned to Amer- 
ica to take up in earnest his career in 
his native land. His subsequent successes 
in recital in the principal Eastern cities 
and as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, the New York Symphony and 
other noted orchestral organizations are 
happenings of recent occurrence. 


To Introduce New Sonata 


During the coming season Mr. Powell 
will come forward in the guise of a com- 
poser-pianist, rather than as a pianist 
solely, as in the past. One of the four 
programs which he will give in the series 
of recitals arranged for him at A®olian 
Hall, New York, will be devoted exclu- 
sively to his own compositions and un- 
doubtedly will include his Sonata “Teu- 
tonica,” which will be given its first pub- 
lic performance in America at that time. 
It has been played privately for members 
of the MacDowell Club, New York, and 
the Woman’s Club of Richmond and will 
be performed for the Society of the 
Friends of Music in New York on Nov. 
8, but it has not as yet had a public 
hearing. It is said to show an entirely 
new conception of the development of 
the possibilities of the piano instrument 
and technic&lly it is fraught with marked 
difficulties. It is in reality a symphony 
for the piano and some of its tonal effects 
are orchestral in their massiveness. In 
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London and Vienna it has been played 
by Moiseiwitsch, as well as by Mr. Pow- 
ell, and each time it has created a highly 
favorable impression. 

Other Powell compositions include his 
Sonata “Virginianesque,” his first con- 
siderable work and his earliest effort in 
the sonata form, first introduced by 
David and Clara Mannes; his violin con- 
certo, which has been played extensively 
in America and Europe by Efrem Zim- 
balist, and his Variations and Double 
Fugue on a theme by Hahr. Two other 
sonatas for piano preceded the “Teu- 
tonica,” the “Psychologique” (Op. 15) 
and the “Noble” (Op. 21). The list also 
includes a string quartet (Op. 19), a 
piano suite, “In the South” (Op. 16), in- 
cluding “Humming Birds,” a combina- 
tion of realistic tone-painting and mu- 
sical structure; a Negro Elegy, and, 
among others directly derived from the 
folk-music of the South and charged 
with Americanism, the Pioneer Dance; 
a piano suite, “At the Fair”; “The 
Banjo Picker,” an artful reproduction of 
a ban_o tune and a favorite encore num- 
ber with Powell recital audiences, and 
a number of songs. 

Mr. Powell’s first New York recital 
for the season will take place at A®Xolian 
Hall on Oct. 20 and for it he has ar- 
ranged what might be called a “Three 
B” program, as it will be confined ex- 
clusively to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
—the exact arrangement being the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, the Beethoven So- 
nata “Appassionata” and the Inter- 
mezzo in A Flat, the Rhapsodie in E 
Flat, and the Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Handel, by Brahms. 

On Oct. 23 Mr. Powell will-make his 
first appearance in Chicago at Orchestra 
Hall, playing the Liszt Hungarian Fan- 
tasie with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. Later engagements will take 
him as far West as Kansas City, and as 
far South as Birmingham, Ala. In Bos- 
ton, where last season he became such 
an established favorite that three re- 
citals were given, he will be heard on 
several occasions, and in Chicago, De- 
troit, Port Huron and other cities of the 
Middle West he will make his initial ap- 
pearance as a recitalist. 
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Boston 
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Boston Transcript, Dec. 10, 1915. 


The Zoellners were particularly 
thetic in rendering Debussy, and called up 
the spirit of Beethoven in a way that seldom 
happense As an ensemble the Quartet was 
exceptionally fine, ease of technic and sensi- 
tive subordination and emphasis of parts led 
them to work together as one. Mlle. Zoell- 
ner filled her place in the performance with 
great efficiency and extraordinary intelligence. 


sympa- 


New York 


New York Staats Zeitung, Jan. 11, 1916. 
The Zoellners reached the high plane of 
perfect chamber music playing at their con- 
cert last evening. The Gliere Quartet, espe- 
cially the Andantino (Theme and Variations), 
called forth praiseworthy comment for its 
skillful handling and finished performance. 
The encore was a Rain Song by Sinigaglia 
which ended this artistic success of the 


Zoeliners. 
| 


Chicago 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 17, 1916. 

The Zoellner Quartet made its Chicago 
début yesterday afternoon at the Fine Arts 
Theatre. There is remarkable uniformity of 
spirit which is an astonishing trait. There 
is uniformity of tone and of technical skill. 
The minuet (Hadyn) and the finale of the 
Beethoven are commended heartily for their 
rhythmic vitality, and the Debussy interpre- 
tation—the Andantino especially—was_ the 
object of warm praise. 
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Members of Chicago’s Symphonic Organization from the Mercantile World, the Commonwealth Edison Company’s Orchestra, with Morgan L. Eastman, Its Conductor 


HICAGO, Sept. 12.—Seven years ago 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
organized an orchestra composed of its 
employees. The purpose was to provide 
music for all activities of the company, 
such as smokers and dinners, and to 
help maintain a spirit of co-operation 
and loyalty among those who worked 
for the company. Since then the orches- 
tra has grown to be a factor in the civic 
life of Chicago. Organized with fifteen 
members, there now one hundred, 
and there is a waiting list and an auxil- 
iary orchestra to draw from. Designed 
to give for Edison Company 
events only, it now gives free monthly 
concerts for the people of Chicago and, 
in co-operation with the Civic Music 
Association, is doing valuable social 
work in bringing music to the people by 
concerts in those institutions where mu- 
sic is an event. 

Besides the monthly free concerts 
which have been given in the large audi- 
torium of the Commonwealth Edison 
Building, for five years the Common- 
wealth Edison Orchestra has given two 
concerts in Orchestra Hall each Decem- 
ber. Henceforward all of the monthly 
concerts will be given in Orchestra Hall. 
The seating capacity of the company’s 
auditorium has been found insufficient, 
and hundreds have been turned away at 
nearly every concert during the past 
season. No charge will be made for ad- 
mission to the Orchestra Hall concerts, 
but ten cents will be charged to those 
who wish to reserve seats, or seventy-five 
cents for a season ticket to the reserved 
section. 


are 


concerts 


Expenses Borne by Company 


The proceeds from the reservation of 
seats will be inadequate to meet even 
the expense of hiring Orchestra Hall. 
All expenses of the orchestra are borne 
by the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
which is firmly convinced, after seven 
years of trial, that money spent for mu- 
sic is well worth while. The library of 
scores for one hundred players in itself 


represents an investment of more than 
$10,000. 
The orchestra was organized in 1909 


by C. A. Lind, fuel purchasing agent 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
Fifteen employees of the company 
formed the nucleus of the organization, 
but its growth was rapid. Three years 
ago it was found necessary to limit the 
membership to one hundred and an aux 
iliary orchestra was formed. 

The auxiliary orchestra consists at 
present of twenty-five members. It is 
used as a stepping-tone to the regular 
orchestra, vacancies in which are filled 
from the ranks of the second organiza- 
tion. New talent always goes through 
the training of the auxiliary orchestra 
before it can hope for a place in the 


larger organization. The instrumenta- 
tion in the smaller orchestra is com- 
plete, and vacancies in it are filled by 
recruiting from the membership of the 
company itself. 


Also Maintains Band 


Another musical organization main- 
tained by the company is the band. AIl- 
though among its forty members there 
are many employees of the company who 
do not play in the orchestra, the primary 
purpose of the band is to hold the wood- 
wind section of the orchestra together 
during the summer, when the orchestra 
is not functioning. As a result, the 
woodwinds keep up their practice all 
during the year. 

Sixty thousand persons heard the con- 
certs of the Commonwealth Edison Or- 
chestra during the past season. This 
estimate includes only the public con- 
certs and does not take count of the 
company’s employees, who hear the or- 
chestra at many private company affairs. 
Six public concerts were given last sea- 
son in Medinah Temple—the seating ca- 
pacity of 5000 being taxed to the limit— 
and three concerts in the Auditorium. 

In addition to its public monthly con- 
certs, the orchestra plays for smokers, 
banquets, club meetings and all other 
activities of the company or its em- 
ployees. Once a month a subdivision of 


the orchestra plays for the Chicago 
branch of the National Electric Light 
Association. The orchestra members 


give up ninety evenings a year to their 
work, which includes forty concerts. 
Gave Concert by ’Phone 

One concert was given by telephone to 
10,000 members of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. The audi- 
ence was in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco. Two thousand telephones were 
attached to the seats in the Elizabethan 
room of the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
and the orchestra, placed in the balcony, 
played to the 2000 people in the room, 
being heard at the same time by 2500 
people in session in New York and other 
thousands in other cities. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas Edison and other 
electrical wizards addressed the conven- 
tion over the telephone, and the orches- 
tra in Chicago filled in between the 
speeches with national airs, overtures 
and waltzes. 

The membership of the orchestra in 
cludes a few employees of subsidiary 
companies, such as the Public Service 
Company and the Middle West Com- 
pany, but all of these companies are 
really part of the Commonwealth Edi 
son Company, at the head of which is 
Samuel Insull. 

The orchestra runs heavily to strings, 
there being twenty-two ffirst violins, 
eighteen second violin, ten violas, ten 
‘cellos and eight basses in the organiza- 
tion. There are three flutes and a pic- 
colo, four clarinets, four trumpets, four 
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horns, four trombones, two oboes, three 
bassoons, one English horn, one tuba, 
one euphonium, two saxophones (to dou- 
ble on the string bass parts) and three 
percussion players. 


Engineer as Conductor 


Morgan L. Eastman, conductor of the 
Commonwealth Edison Orchestra, is an 
engineer in the company. Before be- 
coming an engineer he studied music in 
Oberlin, then in Vienna, and he played 
for one year in the orchestra of the opera 
at Buda-Pesth. He traveled with the 


Paris Oriental vaudeville troupe, play- 
ing the flute and ’cello. This tour took 
him into nearly every city in Europe. 
The manager of the orchestra is W. L. 
Abbott, chief operating engineer of the 
company. W. R. White, secretary and 
treasurer, who plays in the band, is a 
company department head, in charge of 
mails and information. L. R. Davis. li- 
brarian, is an efficiency engineer. E. W 
Grover, publicity manager, is superin- 
tendent of substations. R. B. Kennedy, 
the custodian, is a load despatcher. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 
TO PLAY MANY NOVELTIES 


Works by Two American Composers on 
New York Symphony’s List 
for This Season 
Entering upon the thirty-second year 
of Walter Damrosch’s direction, the 
Symphony of New York 
concerts for the 


Society an- 


nounces a_ series of 


coming season, which, it expects, will 
equal in importance and interest the 
excellent offerings of former years. The 


programs will be given at A®olian Hall 
and will, as usual, include sixteen Sun- 
day afternoons, beginning on Oct. 22 
and extending to March 4, and eight 
Friday afternoons, beginning on Oct. 27 
and extending to March 2. 

Several of the important numbers will 
be given for the first time at these con- 
certs. The novelties will include works 
by Ravel, Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rabaud, Sinigaglia, Suk, Grainger and 
by the two American composers, Chad- 
wick and Loeffler. 

A few changes of importance have 
been made in the personnel of the or- 
chestra. The newcomers are Ilja Schkol- 
nik, second concertmaster; Achille Vil- 
lani, first clarinet, and Engelbert Roent- 
gen, first ’cellist. Mr. Roentgen was 
formerly solo ’cellist at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna. 

Exceptionally brilliant soloists will as- 


sist at these concerts. They include 
Alma Gluck, Josef Hofmann, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Elena Gerhardt, Harold 
Bauer, Frieda Hempel, Mischa Elman, 
Sophie Braslau, Carlos Salzédo, Olga 


Samaroff, Albert Spalding, Julia Claus- 
sen, George Barreéere, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Alexander Saslavsky, Percy 
Grainger and Engelbert Roentgen. 





Donna Easley Scores in Hotel Concert 
at Magnolia, Mass. 


MAGNOLIA, MAss., Sept. 11.—Donna 
Easley sang to five hundred enthusiastic 
persons at the Oceanside Sunday evening. 
She was engaged as soloist with the 
Oceanside Orchestra. Her singing was 
so delightful that she received an ova- 
tion after each group of songs. Her first 
group comprised “Voi Che Sapete” 
(“Nozzi di Figaro’), Mozart, and “Bo- 
lero” (“I Vespri Siciliani”), Verdi, after 
which she was recalled three times. Her 


second group consisted of “Im Kahne,” 


Grieg; “Roses,” Pasternack; Elégie 
(with violin obbligato), Massenet; “The 
Awakening,” Spross; “Vieni, O Bella,’ 
Greco. She gave as encores after the 
latter group “’Twas Within a Mile of 
Edinburgh Town” and “Twickenham 
Ferry.” 


ORCHESTRA AS CIVIC ASSET 





Fconomic Value of Institution Told by 
Los Angeles Association 


“What a Great Orchestra Will Do for 
the City of Los Angeles” is the title of 
a handsomely illustrated circular issued 
recently by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. The case of Los Angeles is 
so much like that of other cities that the 
arguments set forth apply quite as fit- 
tingly to those communities. 

A straight-from-the-shoulder appeal is 
made to the citizens for support in the 
project of placing the city each year be- 
fore the world as a music center. The 
line of reasoning is indicated by these 
sub-heads: “Important to Our Civic Up- 
lift,’ “Are You Helping?” “Your Oppor- 
tunity,” ete. An interview with Fred- 
erick Kimball Stearns, former president 
of the Detroit Orchestra Association, 
calling upon the city of Los Angeles to 
show a greater public spirit in regard to 
its orchestra, is quoted, and also an edi- 
torial from MUSICAL AMERICA on “Music 
as a Civic Investment,” as well as an- 
other from the Pacific Coast Musician. 
The form and content of the circular are 
worthy of adoption by the projectors of 
symphony orchestras in other cities. 


John W. Frothingham (Inc.) Makes 
Offer to Federation Prize Contestants 


An announcement of interest to artists 
entering the young professional contest 
of the National Federation of Music 
clubs is made by John W. Frothingham 
(Ine.), of New York, that they will place 
on their list of artists, free of all charge 
for booking or publicity, three of the fif 
teen winners of the district contests who 
will appear at the biennial convention in 
Birmingham, 1917. These three artists 
are to be selected by public vote, and are 
to represent the branches of voice, piano 
and violin, respectively, says the Musical 
Monitor. The only stipulation of the 
W. Frothingham (Inc.) is that they 
shall have the exclusive direction of these 
artists for a period of two years, and 
the option of the extension for a third 


year. " 
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RENAUD NOW AN OFFICER IN THE LEGION OF HONOR 


Baritone Has Received Third Citation for Bravery and Devotion to the Cause of France—Effect upon the 
Singer and the Pianist of Life at the Front—Reminiscences of Carmen Sylva’s Love of Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin. 
Paris, Sept. 1, 1916. 


AURICE RENAUD during the last 
month has had a new decoration 
thrust upon him in being made a 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. In 
private life Maurice Renaud is Armand 
Maurice Croneau, and he has recently 
received a third citation for bravery and 
devotion to the cause. Renaud, though 
52 years of age and exempt from mili- 
tary duty, enlisted as a private, and has 
been steadily promoted, his last lifting 
him to Second Lieutenant of the 166th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Whether or not this great artist has 
been singing at the front, we are not 
informed. More than probably not, for 
there’s no time for song or story when 
one is toiling all day and one’s slumbers 
as well as waking moments are troubled 


with the roar of cannon and screech of 
shell. Art and the smaller things of 
life are out of place in such discordant 
conditions. 

In order to give a song, one has to 
be in a certain humor, and one’s voice 
must be at least half-way fit, and I 
imagine that the driving rains, the lack 
of rest, the irregular meals, and general 
brutalizing that all troops in war-time 
get are conducive to anything but song. 
Twenty-five or thirty miles back from 
the trenches things are more decent and 
livable, but under the very best condi- 
tions a soldier’s life in any warfare is 
a horror. We are told of concerts or- 
ganized at the front, and soldiers par- 
ticipating, but people who have visited 
those localities and felt the confusion 
and suspense in the air, can hardly 
understand how any of the men can con- 
centrate long enough to enjoy anything. 


A Pianist at the Front 


Speaking of the voice becoming hard 
and rusty from exposure and disuse, 
there seems to be an opposite effect on 
the fingers. The other day I was speak- 
ing to a pianist who has been in the 
Vosges since the beginning of the war 
doing sentinel duty, sometimes standing 
in snow up to his knees four hours on a 
stretch, and breasting all sorts of con- 
ditions. As to returning to the piano 
after peace is declared, he remarked: 
“Though I have scarcely touched the 
keys for two years, when I do so it is 





amazing how soft and easy my muscles 
are. As a matter of course they are not 
as limber as when I got in hours a day 
practicing, but the joints are loose, the 
tips soft, and the nerves solid. 

“I don’t myself understand how the 
hands have retained their flexibility, for 


<n nee i 





Maurice Renaud in Military Garb. The 


Famous Baritone Is Now Second 
Lieutenant in the 166th French In- 
fantry 


I do nothing to exercise the fingers. 
Maybe it is the continual life in the 
mountain air, and the ‘heavy’ food I take. 
As for gloves, I wear them only in the 
coldest weather. Maybe the unflabby 
muscles come from absence of gloves, al- 
lowing the air to have free play.” 


Carmen Sylva’s Devotion to Music 


Gustin Wright a few years ago had 
the honor of spending some days at the 
country chateau of the late Queen of 
Roumania, invited there by the Queen 
herself. As Carmen Sylva, this woman 
was known and admired in all lands for 
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her compositions and writings, and musi- 
cians, professional and amateur, lost a 
good friend when she passed away. The 
Queen of Roumania especially favored 
foreigners, which accounts for her 
broadness of view and cosmopolitan 
ideas, for she sifted down the ideas and 
impressions of all these people whom she 
wanted to know intimately. I know of a 
dozen Americans who enjoyed her hos- 
pitality, and her chief charm was to 
make everyone quite at home in her 
presence. 

“Our mornings were spent in the music 
room,” said Mr. Wright. “The Queen 
loved the organ, and I used to play for 
her by the hour. A thorough musician 
herself, she’d never allow anyone to 
hurry over any passage she especially 
liked. The ladies of her court were all 
either good musicians or were devoted to 
it, else they could never sit with the 
Queen day after day and be almost sur- 
feited with music. I consider that Car- 
men Sylva has done more to bring good 
music to that part of the world than a 
hundred years of teaching, for she made 
all classes like it, especially the grand 
monde, and no matter to what circle a 
person belonged, if he sang or played 
well he was invited to the music room of 
the Queen for a royal audition.” 

Gustin Wright is preparing to give a 
second César Franck concert early in Oc- 
tober for the benefit of war orphans. 
The best talent in Paris will assist, and 
Mr. Wright will play the organ solos. 

The Comédie Francaise, which has 


been closed all summer, opens its doors 
this evening with “Polyeucte” and “Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui.” Paris has been 
deserted most of August. People who 
had not left their post for two years took 
a holiday, and, with the absence of men 
in army service, the streets were and still 
are deserted. LENORA RAINES. 





Farly Season Engagements for Christine 
Miller 


Christine Miller’s season will begin in 
Chicago on Oct. 4, when she opens Mr. 
Kinsey’s series of Artists’ Recitals. Im- 
mediately following that Miss Miller will 
go to Parsons, Kan., for a recital, after 
which follow appearances at Aberdeen, 
Huron and Mitchell, S. D., and Fort 
Dodge, Waterloo, Dubuque, Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport and Ottumwa, Ia. On 
Oct. 22 this popular American contralto 
will appear in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, going to Pittsburgh the next 
day to sing before the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of which she is both an active and 
an honorary member. 





to Sue Car Company for 
$100,000 Damages 


Ciccolini, the Italian tenor, who was 
seriously injured about a month ago, 
when his automobile was struck by a 
Madison Avenue street car, intends to 
sue the car company for $100,000, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports. The 
singer has had to cancel many engage- 
ments, but will resume his work on Oct. 
2. He recently emerged from the New 
York Hospital. 


Ciccolini 
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To Music Teachers and Students _ 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. 
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Musicians Turn to Munition-Making 
Thinks of the Prima Donna 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Richerd Strauss Puts Finishing Touches on “The Woman Without a Shadow’’—Last Two Choral 
Works by Max Reger the Interesting Novelties of Festival in Heidelberg — Debussy Restored 
to Health Is Completing New Pianoforte Works —Conductors Here Cannot Obtain Scores of 
Sibelius’s New Works Before War Is Over-——‘‘Goyescas’’ to Be Novelty at Paris Opera 
Comique .This Season—-Former Metropolitan Baritone Engaged for Havana—English 

for a Livelihood—-Ernest Newman Tells What He 














ICHARD STRAUSS’S publicity 
agents, who, whether official or 
otherwise, are never caught napping, 
have now announced that the composer 


of “Salomé” and “The Rose Cavalier” 
has just completed his new opera, “The 
Woman Without a Shadow.” 
Details as to when and where it will 
have its premiére are not yet forth- 
coming, but from now on the public may 
expect to be fed systematically with little 
driblets of news calculated to work it up 
to the proper pitch of interest in an 
event of such unparalleled importance as 
the production of a new Strauss work. 
Most of its predecessors have _ been 
launched at the Dresden Court Opera 
and it seems safe to assume that the 
Saxon capital will be the first to pass 
judgment on “The Woman Without a 
Shadow.” gi Tae 
ORE favorable news regarding the 
state of Claude Debussy’s health is 
to hand. For a time there were dis- 
quieting rumors to the effect that the 
foremost of modern Frenchmen was suf- 
fering from some malignant growth, but 
he is now said to have recovered his 
health. He has not been idle, despite 
his illness; on the contrary, he has al- 
most brought to completion a set of 
twelve études for the piano, which will 
shortly be in the hands of his publishers. 
* *k aK 


ARIOUS musical memorial celebra- 
tions in honor of the late Max 
Reger have been held in Germany, but 
probably the most interesting of them 
all—because of the fact that two novel- 
ties were produced, if for no other rea- 
son—was the one given in Heidelberg. by 
the Bach Society of the picturesque old 
city on the Neckar, under the direction 
of its temperamental conductor, Dr. 
Philipp Wolfrum. There had long ex- 
isted a strong bond of personal friend- 
ship between Reger and Wolfrum; they 
had often played together on two pianos. 
Hence it is natural that Heidelberg’s 
official musical potentate should take a 
special interest in making his friend’s 
music familiar to the public. 

From far and near professional mu- 
sicians and laymen that admire Reger’s 
art had foregathered for Heidelberg’s 
Reger day, and the composer’s widow 
was among the visitors. The chorus and 
orchestra could not help betraying the 
far-reaching effects of war-time, but the 
festival seems to have been a noteworthy 
success on the whole. 

The new works hitherto unheard that 
were given were two of the very latest 
things to which Reger touched his pen, 
and bear the opus numbers 144a and 
144b. Both are choral works, the first 
being a setting of Eichendorff’s “Ein- 
siedler,” the second a setting of Hebbel’s 
“Requiem.” Parallel in their plan of 
construction, they are fittingly grouped 
under one opus number. Both are writ- 
ten for mixed chorus and solo voice, both 
make use of a chorale, contrapuntally 
treated, to help create the desired mood. 

Of the two, while the “Einsiedler” is 
the more grateful from the performers’ 
point of view, the “Requiem” makes the 
deeper impression, according to the 
Rheinisch Musik- und Theater-Zeitung. 
The “Einsiedler,” in which “impressions 
of Wagner and Brahms seem to cross 
each other,” has a solo for baritone and 
makes use, in an unusually finely devised 
manner, of the chorale, “Nun ruhen alle 
Walder.” 

But the “Requiem” is proclaimed the 
most important composition that the war 
thus far has produced. In fact, the state 
ment is made that “German literature 
previously possessed no work of similar 


value.” While the high pitch of war 
excitement has produced little poems 
and songs really inspired and well worked 
out, “great art works require after the 
inspiration comes a slow and gradual 
growth and ripening and workmanship 





troublous times, and all of even that 
little is not to be available to concert 
directors on this side of the water be- 
fore the end of the war. 

For instance, when Jean Sibelius cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday in Helsing- 
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governed by artistic understanding; 
in other words, the creating of large 
art works or real worth was out of the 
question in the early days of the war, 
which is proved by the fact that no 
special importance can be attached to, 
and no longevity predieted for, the larger 
works that were born of the first war- 
enthusiasm, such as, for instance, Reger’s 
‘Fatherland’ Overture and a similar work 
by Weingartner.” 

In the “Requiem” the solo voice is an 
alto, which sounds the keynote of the 
work with the words, “Soul, forget them 
not; soul, forget not the dead.” The 
chorale used is “Wenn ich einmal soll 
scheiden.” The work is dedicated ‘“‘to 
the memory of the heroes who have fallen 
in the great war.” 

These novelties were sung at the after- 
noon concert in St. Peter’s Church. The 
morning concert was given in the Aula 
of the University. At it Eva Katharine 
Lissmann, the Berlin mezzo-soprano, 
sang fifteen Reger songs, few of which 
made any very deep impression. 

Between two of the groups General- 
Director Dr. Wolfrum appeared as a 
solo pianist, playing the second and third 
movements from the Brahms sonatas, 
Op. 1 and Op. 5, but apparently he was 
ill-advised to do so, as he fell far short 
of the standard that his public, especially 
the visitors to the festival from other 
cities, had a right to expect of the solo 
artists. 

a tk a 

ITTLE enough of value is being writ- 

ten by European eomposers in these 







Two Gifted London Musicians 


Above, Eurydice Draconi, a young pianist, who 
has proved her possession of remarkable ability 


and temperament in her master’s (George Wood- 


house ) 


concerts. As her name denotes Miss 
iraconi is half Greek. To the left, Susan Spain- 
Dunk, composer and violinist, whose new String 
Quartet in B Flat Minor has been one of the 
successes of the London season. Her Trio also 


met with great favor when performed at one of 


Sir Frederick Bridge's 
time 
cated at the Royal Academy 


“Gresham Lectures’ some 
Miss Dunk is English and was edu 
of Music 


ago 


fors a few months ago a new symphony 
of his, the fifth he has written, was 
played. But when some of the conduc- 
tors in this country applied for the score 
of this novelty by Finland’s greatest 
composer, they were informed by his pub 
lishers that no copies either of it or of 
two new serenades from his pen would 
be obtainable until after the war is over. 
Perhaps the publishers hope to command 
better prices then. 
* *« * 

H*? the war not intervened to work 

havoc with many of the best-laid 
plans*of mice and men, the “Goyescas”’ 
of Enrique Granados would have been 
produced at the Paris Opéra two years 
ago. As it Is, the Opéra Comique is to 
be the scene of its Paris premiére this 
season, 

Two French novelties promised by the 
Opéra Comique directors, the Gheusi 
brothers, are Vincent d’Indy’s “Saint 
Christophe” and the “Guercoeur” of Al- 
béric Magnard, who met a tragic death 
during the Germans’ advance toward 
Paris. Strange to say, Puccini is ab- 
sent from the Opéra Comique répertoire 
this year, but that may be due entirely 
to a necessary policy of economy in the 
matter of royalties. Only three Italian 
works, none of which command royalties 
any longer, are listed—“ Aida,” “Favor- 


ita” and “William Tell.” 


With “Thais,” “Henry VIII,” “Sam: 
son et Dalila,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Sa- 
lammb6” and “Les Troyens” also in the 
list, it looks as if the Opéra’s répertoire 
had been taken over bodily to the smaller 


house. 
* * ® 


BATON star of other days at the 

Metropolitan, Arturo Vigna, con- 
ducted a recent special late-summer sea- 
son of opera at the Teatro Donizetti in 
Bergamo. Vigna’s coming to New York 
during the Conried régime at the big 
house on Broadway was probably due to 
the sensational success he had made in 
Berlin shortly before, when he appeared 
in the German capital with an Italian 
company that gave a special season of 
Italian opera at Kroll’s Theater in the 
Tiergarten. Since his return to Eu- 
rope from New York he has been more 
or less conspicuous in the opera-house 
life of his country. 

But two operas were given during the 
special Bergamo season—Boito’s ‘Me- 
fistofele”’ and Puccini’s “Tosca.” The 
T'’osca was Claudia Muzio, who attracted 
some attention at Covent Garden during 
its last ante-bellum season and sang 
later in Havana. 

Riccardo Stracciari, whose Metropol- 
itan experiences, like Vigna’s, date back 
to the days when Heinrich Conried sat 
in the managerial chair, has been en- 
gaged for a series of twenty perform- 
ances at the National Opera House in 
Havana, where he will be heard in the 
usual star baritone réles. 

Giuseppe Taccani, the tenor with the 
smooth and velvety though small voice, 
who sang opposite Luise Tetrazzini dur 
ing orie season of Manhattan opera of 
motley memories, has been singing the 
principal tenor réle in the new war- 
born opera “Suona la Ritirata” in Turin. 

Speaking of new works, a new French 
operetta by Rué Jeannin, with libretto 
by De Flers, and bearing the appetizing 
title of ‘The Champagne Club,” has been 
produced with marked success at the 
Politeama in Naples by the “City of 
Milan” Company—probably the best of 
traveling Italian organizations. 

aA ok ok 


OST eminent of England’s music 
critics, Ernest Newman, has been 
going after one of his pet aversions again 
lately—the prima donna as such. He 
tells the readers of the Birmingham 
Daily Post that a friend of his in Lon- 
don wrote the other day, more in sor- 
row than in anger, to censure him for 
the latest nasty thing he had said about 
the prima donna. 

“My friend loves the prima donna,” 
he explains; “he would not miss Melba 
or Patti for anything, and he te'ls me 
that my inability to appreciate this kind 
of thing is a sad defect in my make-up. 
My own objection to the prima donna is 
that, as a rule, she represents merely 
tone and technique without intelligence. 
I am sure that some day an American 
genius will invent an instrument that 
will be to singing what the pianola is to 
the piano, and then the prima donna’s 
occupation will be gone. I do not dislike 
cold perfection in singing, but I give it, 
I hope, its true place in the scheme of 
things musical—and that place is neces- 
sarily a rather low one.” 

* * * 


Phage aah act the choice of the old 
abbey town of Glastonbury as the 
scene of the embryonic English Bayreuth 
festivals, the London Daily Chronicle 
observes that while, as the birthplace 
of Dunstan, that passionate lover of 
music, Glastonbury has a special claim 
to be regarded as a suitable place for a 
musical festival, as the supposed burial- 
place of Arthur it has been even more 
fitly chosen for the first performance of 
the new music-drama, “The Round 
Table.” 

Early authorities agreed that the last 
resting place of the great British king 
was in “the island valley of Avilion” 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth identified it 
as Glastonbury, the ancient name of 
which was Avalonia. 

. + 
LONDON lecturer recently called 
attention to the number of distin- 
guished musicians that have been “hon- 
ored,” as he expressed it, by the Free- 
masons’ Grand Lodge in England. The 
first official organist to be appointed was 
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Samuel Wesley, in 1814. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Smart, who was 
“grand organist” for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Then followed Sir Michael Costa, Sir 
William Cusins, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Michael Maybrick, Meyer Lutz, Wilhelm 
Ganz and Wilhelm Kuhe. Among living 
musicians who have held the post are Sir 
Walter Parratt, Herman Klein, Lionel 
Monckton, Edward Cutler, K.C. (the first 
amateur to be appointed), Dr. George 
Sinclair, Percy Hull and the present 
grand organist, Allen Gill. 

* 


INCE the outbreak of the war many 
of England’s ‘singers and other mu- 
sicians have found it necessary to give 
up their profession and seek their liveli- 
hood in other channels. Some of these 
who have applied to the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council have now 
taken up the more skilled branches of 
munition making and other war work. 
Nearly $35,000 has been spent by the 
Council, according to London Musical 
News, in relieving distress among pro- 
fessional musicians alone, while concerts 
in camps and hospitals are arranged to 
provide them engagements as a_ stop- 
gap until they can find other employ- 
ment. a. ka es 








Has the Soul of Nordica Been 
Transmitted to This Child? 








AS the soul of Mme. Lillian Nordica 
been transmitted to little Lillian 
Patison? Has, too, the soul of some 
forgotten dancing master, whose pupils 
perhaps, danced for Cleopatra by the 
green waters of the Nile, transfused with 
the soul of the great American diva and 
found lodgement in an almost unknown 
little girl? These are questions which 
students of psychical research in New 
York City are asking themselves, accord- 
ing to the Herald. 

David Belasco, who saw this “infant 
prodigy,” has been quoted as saying that 
she was “positively uncanny and was 
most fascinating.” 

“It seemed to me that she were the 
reincarnation of some famous dancer of 
the past,” he said. 
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Mr. Belasco saw her dance. He did 
not hear her sing. She was “born danc- 
ing,” so to speak. Song came to her 
almost coincidently with the death of 
Mme. Nordica, on May 10, 1914. 

The Journal of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, in its issue for 
September, discusses “the Patison case” 
at length, and the inference is drawn 
that the souls of Mme. Nordica and of 
some famous dancer “who died thousands 
of years ago” are in the child. She is 
described as being “normal,” unless her 
“remarkable power to interpret rhythm 
and music in calisthenic actions be re- 
garded as abnormal.” She is nearly 8 
years old, and “from the time she was 
old enough to walk she was noticed to 
respond to music in an unusual way, and 
from her fourth year she began spon- 
taneously to dance when she would hear 
music or sounds that were rhythmic.” 

The child has had no instruction in 
dancing, but when 6 years old she would 
interpret the most classic music in terms 
of dancing and calisthenic movements in 
a manner wholly unmechanical and with- 
out the forma] and trained mechanics of 
the ballet. 

Immediately after the death of Mme. 
Nordica, Lillian Patison is said to have 
developed unusual vocal powers. 


Form New 


Meriden Male _ Singers 


Organization 


A new musical organization of male 
singers, representative of the different 
church choirs in Meriden, Conn., was 
organized in the parlors of the Y. M. 
C. A. recently. The officers elected are: 
President, Harry H. Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Wells Rockwell; secretary, Howard 
R. Curtis; treasurer, Arthur E. Chalker; 
librarian, William G. Shute. Frederick 
Byron Hill, organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, was chosen as con- 
ductor. A concert is contemplated for 
the early part of December. 

W. E. C. 





Marion Bauer Gives Program of Her 
Music in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 9.—Marion 
Bauer, who is spending the summer here, 
gave a program of her compositions be- 
fore the members of the Little Club on 
Thursday evening. She was assisted by 
John Claire Monteith, baritone, and Mrs. 
Charles Sears, soprano. Miss Bauer’s 
compositions were received with much 
enthusiasm. mm. ©. 





Anna Miller Wood-Harvey Sings in Pro- 
fessor Spalding’s Berkeley Lecture 
GALT, CAL., Sept. 7.—Anna Miller 

Wood-Harvey was the soloist at the last 

lecture in the course given by Prof. 

Walton Spalding of Harvard at the sum- 

mer session of the University of Cali- 
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fornia. Mrs. Harvey sang songs by De- 
bussy, Strauss and Reger. Mrs. Stroebe, 
a well-known concert and church singer 
of Manila, Philippine Islands, has ar- 
rived in Berkeley, Cal., to coach on rép- 
ertoire with Mrs. Harvey and will be 
heard in concert early in the season. 





Lada to Make Chicago Début in Fed- 
eration Concert 


Lada, the American dancer, will make 
her first appearance in Chicago at Or- 
chestra Hall, on Monday, Oct. 23. The 
performance has been bought out by 
the Philanthropic Department of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Lada 
will appear in a series of four dances 
to the accompaniment of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, under Modest Alt- 
schuler. Additional interest will be lent 
to the concert by the first appearance in 
the West of John Powell, the noted 
American pianist. Emma Roberts, the 
contralto, will also be heard. 





Lincoln University Organist Returns 


J. Frank Frysinger, head of the organ 
department of the Lincoln University, 
Lincoln, Neb., accompanied by his wife, 
has returned to his home in Lincoln after 
spending the summer with Mrs. Frysing- 
er’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Billet, 
in York, Pa. During his stay in York, 
Mr. Frysinger gave several recitals. He 
is also organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lincoln, of which William 
Jennings Bryan is an active member. 





Jeannette Durno’s piano recital in 
Wichita, Kan., last May, was so success- 
ful that Lucius Ades, the local manager, 
has engaged her for a return recital 
next season. Miss Durno will also give 
recitals in other Kansas cities and 
through Oklahoma and Texas. Her first 
Chicago recital will be given in the 
Illinois Theater, under the direction of 
F. Wight Neumann, Dec. 3. 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE’S RETURN 





Scotch Pianist Leaves California for 
Trip to East 


Winifred Christie, the Scotch pianist, 
who has been spending the summer on 


the Pacific Coast, writes her manager, 
Florence L. Pease, that her time has 
been fully taken up with concert giving, 
teaching and in visits with friends. She 
has played several times at Berkeley, 
Cal., which she has made her headquar- 
ters, both at musicales given at private 
houses, including the home of Professor 
Spalding, and in public. At California 
Hall, Berkeley, Miss Christie gave three 
recitals during July and August, when 
before very large audiences she present- 
ed respective programs that were of a 
connected historical outline. The first 
contained works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin; the 
second, Brahms’s F Minor Sonata, Liszt’s 
“Waldesrauschen” and “Gnomenreigen,” 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue by César 
I'ranck, while the third program con- 
tained French compositions. 

On Sept. 22 Miss Christie starts for 
New York and, coming East by way of 
the Grand Canyon, she will appear pro- 
fessionally in Los Angeles and Chicago. 
Among her appearances as soloist she 
will be heard with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The services of Miss Christie 
as soloist were desired by Conductor 
Rothwell for one of the Civic Orchestral 
concerts originally planned to take place 
at Madison Square Garden during Sep- 
tember and then necessarily given up, but 
the pianist’s plans for the month did not 
allow her to make the engagement. 





Christine Miller, the distinguished 
contralto, and Paul Althouse, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, are to 
give a joint recital at the Bro klyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Monday 
evening, Feb. 5. 








San Carlo Opera, Naples 
Teatro Liceo, Barcelona 


as Violetta, Amina, Gilda and Lucia 


Opera Company. 
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BOSTON ARTISTS’ VACATIONS AT A GLANCE 














































































































GLIMPSE at the 
shots of some of 


appended snap 
3oston’s musical 
interesting ac- 
and 
these 


celebrities reveals an 


count of various places scenes 
which have 
during the summer weeks. In No. 1 we 
find Jeska Swartz-Morse, 


the old Boston Opera Company, and he 


attracted musicians 


contralto of 


baby, on the lawn of her summer home 
in Swampscott, Mass., where she is 
playing the 
well as preparing her concert programs 


part of mother-nurse, as 


for the coming season. 

In No. 2 we find Joseph Malkin, the 
gifted Russian ’cellist, with his two chil 
dren, during his vacation up in the coun 
try at Freedom, N. H., on the farm. 

In a journey across the continent, we 
find in No. 3, Florence Jepperson, the 
contralto, in Utah, enjoying a row on a 
lake near the home of her parents in 
Provo with the Wasatch range of the 
Rocky Mountains in the background 

On the sandy shores of Cape Cod. 
Bainbridge Crist, the composer and 
teacher, is summering, and although the 
picture in No. 4 shows him at work 


with his manuscript, on a new piece for 
baritone and orchestra, sailing in Cape 



























































Cod Bay in a “Cape Cod Cat” near his 
summer home in South Yarmouth, has 
utilized much of his spare time. 

Irma Seydel, the young violinist, has 
spent most of her leisure time at home 
this summer. No. 5 was “snapped” on 
Boston Common en route to the tennis 
courts. 

In No. 6 we find Mme. Cara Sapin, 
the contralto, upon the rugged coast of 


Maine, digging clams. The picture was 
taken during her visit to Northport, Me., 
recently, when she appeared at the 
Northport Festival. 

Willard Flint, the basso, is seen in No. 
7, on the veranda of his summer home in 
Hyannis on Cape Cod, just in from the 
golf links—“My favorite recreation,” 
writes Mr. Flint, “and music has no part, 
in the scheme of my vacation.” 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, has been 
one of the many musical celebrities in 
the music colony at Harrison, Me., and 
she is seen in No. 8 returning from a 
rehearsal of a concert in which she sang 
there recently. 

George Sawyer 
known choral conductor 


Dunham, the _ well 
and teacher, 


[Continued on page 14] 
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besides making some golf records at 
Oak Bluffs, Mass., has served the Episco- 
pal Church there as organist, and in No. 
9 is seen with his quartet choir and 
clergyman on the steps of that church. 
Reading from left to right, they are: 
Eber Wells, basso; Ella Churchill, alto; 
Mr. Dunham, in the foreground; Dr. 
McComas, rector of the church, in the 
background; Annie Estelle Hollis, so- 
prano, and Dr. Thomas I. Deacon, tenor. 


In No. 10 we find Bernard Ferguson, 
the baritone, playing the part of the 
“Town Constable” in a country show giv- 
en in Alton, N. H., where Mr. Fergu- 
son and his wife have spent the entire 
summer, near Lake Winnipesaukee. No. 
11 shows Enrico Barraja, the pianist, 
composer and teacher, who returned 
earlier in the season from a trans-con- 
tinental tour as accompanist for Mme. 
Carolina White. Alice McDowell, the 
young pianist and teacher, is seen in No. 
12 during her vacation in Windsor, Vt. 





ROANOKE OPENS ITS 
NEW CONCERT HALL 


John Powell and Miss Shull Join 
in Program Which Begins 
Local Season 


ROANOKE, VA., Sept. 13.—Quite the 
most brilliant audience of many seasons 
assembled in the new City Auditorium 
last evening for its formal opening by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club. The 
splendid building has a capacity of be- 
tween 5000 and 6000, yet the acoustic 
properties are so good that every tone 
can be enjoyed in any part of its vast 
space. 

This recital marked the opening of 
the season of 1916-17 and the club pre- 
sented two Virginia artists, John Powell, 
the noted composer-pianist, and Bula 
tay Shull, contralto, a young singer who 
gives every promise of bringing fresh 
laurels to her State. 

John Powell’s performance last night 








- ‘MR. WERRENRATH IS A 
CONSUMMATE ARTIST IN 
THE BEST MEANING. OF 
THAT RATHER HACK- | 
NEYED PHRASE.”’ | 
of the Muste Critic of the 
Daily Oklahoman.) 


(Opinion 








THREE RECITALS IN 
NEW YORK THIS SEASON 
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MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS” 


made an even more profound impression 
than his playing last spring. The artist 
has gained much in power and forceful- 
ness. His powers of interpretation, his 
absolute command of tone-coloring and 
his remarkable technique were evidenced 
in a carefully selected program, which 
held his audience with tense interest. 
His reading of the Beethoven Sonata was 
that of a master, and the Chopin Suite, 
beginning with the Nocturne, B Major, 
exquisitely played, and ending with the 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, was perhaps 
most enjoyed. For an encore he played 
the Schumann “Tréiumerei.” Incompar- 
ably dainty was his Ole Oleson “Butter- 
flies,’ and so insistent were his hearers 
that he had to play it all over again. 
After the masterful interpretation of a 
Liszt Rhapsody, the audience remained 
standing until he returned and played 
one of his own compositions, “The Banjo 
Picker,” a fantasy of Southern melodies. 

Bula Ray Shull is a Roanoke girl, who 
graduated from the New England Con- 
servatory last June, a pupil of Ramon 
Blanchart. Miss Shull was_ received 
with a high degree of cordiality. She has 
an excellent mezzo-contralto voice, which 
combines the qualities of great dramatic 
power and rare sweetness. Her singing 
is characterized by fine tone production 
and perfect breath control. In a delight- 
fully selected group of songs the pure 
high tones of “Sylvelin” contrasted strik- 
ingly with the rich fullness of the con- 
tralto in “The Bondmaid.” So enthusi- 
astic was the applause after this suite 
that as an encore she sang the “Haban- 
era” from “Carmen” charmingly. Miss 
Shull was at her best in her operatic 
offerings. “Ah, mon fils,” from “Le 
Phophéte” and “Mon coeur s’ouvrea ta 
voix,” from “Samson and Delilah,” were 
sung with expression and sympathy. 
She touched a particularly responsive 
chord when she sang as an encore, 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginy.” 

No more artistic and sympathetic ac- 
companist has ever been heard in Roan- 
oke than Betty Schuleen, who came down 
from Boston to play for Miss Shull. 

M. D. H. 





New York Hearings for Henry Gideon 


BosTon, Sept. 6.—A strenuous season 
is that which awaits Henry Gideon, 
judging from the latest “Advance Book- 
ings” which his calendar records. Among 
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his many important dates is a symphony 
talk at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a recital 
of Yiddish songs at Columbia University, 
and a Christmas program at the Neigh- 
borhood Play House, New York City. He 
also is to give a series of talks on “‘Music 
Appreciation” in Lynn, Malden and other 
Massachusetts cities; and in January and 
February, 1917, Mrs. Gideon and him- 
self will make their annual tour of the 
South. W. Hz. L. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings for Convention 
in Atlantic City 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, and Fay 
Foster, composer-accompanist, gave a 
song recital at The Breakers, Atlantic 
City, last week for the Master Car and 
Locomotive Painters’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, which held 
its annual! convention at the hotel. There 
was an audience of about 600. The pro- 
gram was made up of selections by Hugo 
Wolf, Carl Loewe, Fuentes, Bizet, 
Charles Willeby, Mary Turner Salter, 
Gertrude Ross, Fay Foster, R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, Harriet Ware, Harvey W. 
Loomis, J. Harold, Ethelbert Nevin and 
Teresa del Riego. 


New Manager for Huntington Choral 
Association 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Sept. 16.—Mrs. 
Nat D. Malcolm was recently elected 
general manager of the Huntington 
Choral Association, succeeding G. R. 
Watts, who resigned. 


McCormack Breaks “Automobile” Rec- 
ord at Ocean Grove 


One of the pioneer residents of Ocean 
Grove, N. J., whose favorite hobby has 
been compiling data regarding all the 
important events held in the famous 
Auuditorium for several years past, has 
volunteered some information regarding 
the appearances there of John McCor- 
mack, the famous tenor. He confirms 
the statement that a greater number of 
people attended one of his recitals than 
that of any other individual artist who 
has ever sung there. He further says: 
“The grove never saw so many auto- 
mobiles inside its historic gates as we 
saw on the night of Aug. 5, when Mc- 
Cormack sang here. We counted one 
thousand and eighty (1080), but there 
must have been many more which could 
not get anywhere in the vicinity of the 
grounds.” 


Recitals for Frederic 


Hoffman 


Frederic Hoffman, the American bari- 
tone, who has been heard favorably in 
recitals in which he accompanies himself 
on the lute, will sing in New York at 
musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
November and December. He presents 
old French and German folk-songs, giv- 
ing to them a more intimate atmosphere 
with lute accompaniment than it is pos- 
sible to achieve with the customary piano 
accompaniment. He also sings Russian 
and Italian folk-songs, singing in all in 
the languages in which the songs were 
originally written. 


New York 
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MAKES LEAP FROM MUSICAL COMEDY TO CONCERT 











Belle Story Finds Average Re- 
cital Audiences Easier to Win 
Than Vaudeville Audience, 
and She Has Had Experience 
with Both—To Sing at Bilt- 
more with Caruso 


S the crow flies or the taxi travels, it 
is not a great distance from the 
Hippodrome to the Hotel Biltmore in 
this greater city, but Belle Story, the 
soprano, who has achieved such distinct 
suecess in musical comedy and vaude- 
ville in the past three or four seasons, is 
probably correct in her conviction that, 
musically, the average audience at the 
Hippodrome is somewhat removed from 
the average audience at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicales, at which she will 
sing early in the season on a program 
with Caruso. 

Miss Story is looking forward to a 
season on the concert stage after two 
years in vaudeville and two in musical] 
comedy. She has been diligently at work 
during the past summer preparing con- 
cert and recital programs. Miss Story 
occupies a position rather unique in the 
musical world, having been in straight 
concert work originally and then having 
appeared as a “headliner” in vaudeville 
and for the past two seasons in musical 
comedy, concluding her work at the 
Hippodrome. She now returns to the 
concert stage. Asked by a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative if she intended 
to return later to musical comedy, Miss 
Story, with a shrug of her pretty shoul- 
ders, replied, “Who can tell? There is 
much to interest any artist in musical 
comedy work and particularly in the 
audiences one faces. But it is a prob- 
lem to go from the stage to straight con- 
cert work. At the moment I cannot 
think of any artist who has succeeded 
in it.” 

A Handicap to Artists 


“You know,” continued Miss Story, 
“that an artist has to sing fifty per cent 
better than she otherwise would to pro- 
duce the same result with the average 
concert audience when she has become 
known to the public as a success on the 
vaudeville or musical comedy stage 
There is a psychological reason for this. 

“The public has come to believe that 
the average singer in vaugeville is not 
to be considered solely from the stand- 
point of vocal attainments. The public 
is, therefore, much more inclined to be 
severely critical and to fail to make al- 
lowances, such as might be made for an 
artist. whose whole previous professional 
career had been devoted to straight con- 
cert work. 

“Now, in spite of this belief, the fact 
remains that as a general thing it is 
necessary for a singer to have just as 
marked gifts in order to make a success 
in vaudeville or on the musical comedy 
stage as it is to achieve corresponding 
popularity in recital or concert work. 
Further, it is necessary for the singer 
to study her audiences and, contrary to 
popular belief, these audiences do really 
know and appreciate good music. In my 
work in vaudeville I invariably sang good 
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wins successinElgar’s = 
‘‘Banner of. St. George’’ and = 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’’ with = 
Euterpean Club Oratorio So- = 
ciety of Allentown, Pa. 2 

“Miss Elizabeth Parks, the soloist of the & 
evening, was a delightful addition to the = 
concert. She-is a singer of rare charm, = 
which, added to her exquisite voice, made & 
an irresistible combination.’’—Allentown Leader. = 

Management = 

WALTER ANDERSON = 
171 West 57th Street NEW YORK = 


Photo by White 


Upper Left Hand — Latest 
Portrait of Belle Story, the 
Soprano. Lower Right—Miss 
Story’s home in Springfield, 
Mo., and upper right, the 
young artist standing in front 
of the garage on the estate 


music, and the better it 
was the greater the suc- 
cess. In vaudeville there 
is the charm and interest 
of constantly facing en- 
tirely different audiences. 
Some are what we call 
‘comedy’ audiences. They 
will laugh at almost any- 
thing. Then comes a prob- 
lem for the singer who 
happens to have on his 
program a very serious or [i 
sad number. He must in- § wn. 
ject into its interpretation 
just the proper quality of [fe 
sweet, sickish sadness. But 










not all vaudeville audi- 
ences are ‘comedy’ audiences by any 
means. 


“For artists who are not handicapped, 
if I may call it that, by any little preju- 
dice against those who have been suc- 
cessful on the vaudeville stage, I be- 
lieve the average concert audience is 
much easier to win than the average au- 
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dience which goes to vaudeville or mu- 
sical comedy.” 

The larger part of the summer was 
spent by Miss Story at her beautiful 
home in Springfield, Mo., where she en- 
joyed the breezes from the Ozarks. She 
did considerable touring in a new high- 
powered motor car, which she drives her- 














self and in which she had more than one 
exciting race with other speedy cars on 
the fine boulevards near Springfield. 
Miss Story’s coming tour is already 
well booked, and her manager, R. E. 
Johnston, has arranged for many im- 
portant appearances for this young 
artist. D. L. L. 





Helen Marie Cook, dramatic reader; 
Agnes Ross, pianist, and Myrna N. Jack, 
violinist, appeared in a miscellaneous 
program in Seattle,, Wash., Sept. 7. 
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Charlotte Peege to Open Season of Club 
in Youngstown, Ohio 


Charlotte Peege, the contralto, has 
been engaged by the Monday Musical 
Club of Youngstown, Ohio, as the open- 
ing attraction of its course. Later Miss 
Peege, who began her season with an ap- 
pearance in Lockport, N. Y., will be 
heard in several middle Western cities as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Arthur Lawrason, the New York vocal 
instructor, has removed his studio to 
Broadway and Seventieth Street. 


Amato to Sing at Opening of New 
Scranton Theater 


ScRANTON, PA., Sept. 18.—The Strand, 
a new theater, will be opened on Oct. 
17 with Pasquale Amato, the noted bari- 
tone, as the attraction. A series of con- 
certs to take place in the theater has 
been arranged by Chauncey C. Hand, 
featuring Mme. Schumann-Heink, Fritz 
Kreisler, Ethel Leginska, Paul Reimers 
and Maria Barrientos. W. R. H. 


Vincent Ballester, baritone, has been 
engaged by the Boston National Grand 
Opera Company. 


| LESLIE HODGSON ! 


Pianist 
RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS NOW BOOKING 


“One hears few pianists whose performances bear the stamp of so F 
happy a combination of sterling qualities. —Musical America. 
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May Give San Francisco 
Permanent Outdoor Opera 














Production of “Aida” at Ewing 
Field Suggests Season of Per- 
formances to Continue 
Through the Winter—A Proj- 
ect to Cover the Field with 
Canvas —- Conductor Josiah 
Zuro’s Enterprise and Initia- 
tive Bearing Fruit 


AN FRANCISO, Sept. 11.—Thanks 
Josiah Zuro, San Francisco has a 
prospect of outdoor opera as a perma- 
nent feature of its musical life. “Aida” 
is to be produced at Ewing Field, an 
enclosed ground heretofore devoted to 
baseball and football, on the evening of 
Sept. 30. The weather records of forty- 
five years show that the date is one on 
which there is no likelihood of rain or 
fog. but such dates are few in San Fran- 
cisco, fog being a rather persistent fea- 
ture of summer evenings. However, the 
promoters of the “Aida” production have 
a plan by which to give operas at any 
time of the year, regardless of the 


weather. 
Michael Williams, who is managing the 


“Aida” enterprise, has conceived the 
idea of entirely covering Ewing Field 
with canvas. With such protection from 
fog and rain, the operatic performances 
could be continued through the winter. 
The expense would be comparatively 
small, and it is shown that the plan of 
a canvas covering is entirely practical. 
All Californians are out-of-doors people. 
They flock by thousands and thousands 
to anything in the entertainment line 
offered in the open air. Ewing Field 
with a canvas pavilion covering would 
undoubtedly find great favor, and with 
a seating capacity of 25,000 it would 
rermit of rich returns for any operatic 
expenditure that might be made. 

Permanent opera, with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra greatly aug- 
mented, as it is to be for the “Aida” 
performance, with a permanent chorus 
and with the best soloists that New York 
and Europe can send, is thus made a 
possibility, and even a probability, as a 
result of the enterprise inaugurated by 
Mr. Zuro. 

It was only a year and a half ago 
that Josiah Zuro came from New York, 
where, although a very young man, he 
had won recognition as conductor in 
the Manhattan and Century Opera com- 
panies. His first local appearance was 
with a visiting Italian opera company, 
but he has remained here to conduct sev- 
eral other companies, and always with 
distinctive success. Among the operas 
presented by him are “Carmen,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Aida,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Norma,” Verdi’s “Otel- 
lo” and Mascagni’s “Amico Fritz.” In 
association with Alfred Hertz he had 
charge of last year’s Beethoven Festival, 
Mr. Hertz conducting, and afterward he 
conducted the Beethoven Choral Society. 
San Francisco has looked to Mr. Hertz 
and Mr. Zuro for the building up of 
operatic interest in San Francisco. The 


two distinguished musicians work in en- 
thusiastic friendship and harmony, and 
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Josiah Zuro, Who Has Charge of San 
Francisco’s Open-Air Production of 
“Aida” 


their association makes the new opera 
prospect highly encouraging. 

Naturally, Mr. Zuro has become em- 
inent here in teaching and coaching, and 
he has a number of pupils on the stage. 
If the open-air opera venture succeeds 
in the expected degree, the San Fran- 
cisco company will surely become a 
training school of no small importance. 
The young director has been planning 
to return to New York, but every pos- 
= influence is being used to keep him 
nere. 

In “Aida,” of which he is to be artistic 
director of the entire production, Mr. 
Zuro will have the assistance of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
augmented to 150 and a chorus of 500. 
Zinovieff, the tenor, is to arrive in San 
Francisco to-day. The other soloists are 
Emmy Destinn, Julia Claussen and Clar- 
ence Whitehill. Arturo Spelta will have 
charge of the production. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Althouse in De Koven’s New Opera 


The announcement has been made that 
Paul Althouse, the young American tenor, 
has been selected by Signor Gatti-Casazza 
to create the réle of King Richard in the 
forthcoming premiére production of the 
new American opera, “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” by Reginald De Koven. This 
is Althouse’s second English opera, as he 
created the réle of Duc d’Esterre in Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Madeleine,” which was 
produced at the Metropolitan three sea- 
sons ago. Other réles created in Amer- 
ica by Mr. Althouse are Dimitri in 
“Boris Godounoft” (in which he made his 
début) and Neipperg in “Madame Sans- 
Géne.” 





Dora Gibson in Boston “Pop” Concerts 


Dora Gibson, the English soprano, has 
returned to New York after singing for 
a week at the popular operatic concerts 
now being given under the direction of 
C. A. Ellis at Symphony Hall, Boston. 


Assistant for 15 
years to the late 





Miss Gibson was most enthusiastically 
received by her new public and had to 
respond to numerous recalls and encores 
each night. Miss Gibson was heard in 
many of the arias which she had sung 
during- her seasons at Covent Garden, 
London, and with the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, among them the “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca” and “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” “Pleurez, pleurez 
mes yeux” from “Le Cid” and “Voi lo 
Sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





BEATRICE WHEELER TO MARRY 





Mezzo-Soprano Engaged to Wed Boston 
Efficiency Expert 


The engagement of Beatrice Wheeler. 
the mezzo-soprano, who was successful 
in her appearances two seasons ago with 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, to wed Charles Leroy Harpham 
of Boston is announced. Miss Wheeler 
is as well known in operatic circles in 
Europe as in this country. She was at 
various times a member of the Royal 
Opera, Madrid, Spain; Costanzi Theater, 
Rome, and San Carlo Opera House, 
Naples. She is an American girl, hav- 
ing been born in Boston, and obtained 
her early musical education in this coun- 
try. Her concert appearances, although 
not numerous in this country, have al- 
ways been successful. 

Mr. Harpham is a graduate of Mich- 
igan University, ’04, is an efficiency ex- 
pert by profession and is prominently 
identified with several large manufac- 
turing interests in the West. The wed- 
ding will take place in November in 
Boston. 

Miss Wheeler has been: spending the 
summer at her beautiful country home 
in Jaffrey, N. H. She will continue her 
musical career and expects to be heard 
in recitals and concerts in the East the 
‘oming season. 





Bertha Baur Gives Reception to Students 
at Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 12.—The so- 
cial life of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music began Friday evening, Sept. 8, 
with a reception given by Bertha Baur, 
director of the conservatory, to resident 
students. Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
who with her husband spent the summer 
at Peterboro, N. H., added largely to the 
entertainment by an interestingly dis- 
criminating talk on the colony life on the 
MacDowell estate. Edward William 
Atchison delighted the gathering with 
his rich baritone voice in the presenta- 
tion of a group of songs by Campbell- 
Tipton. and Indian songs by Cadman. 
He was artistically accompanied by his 
sister, Helen Atchison, a talented pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg. 





Early Season Engagements for Adelaide 
Fischer 


Early season engagements for Ade- 
laide Fischer, the soprano, are in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28, and Milwaukee, Nov. 2. 
In Chicago Miss Fischer will sing at a 
morning recital under the direction of 
Carl Kinsey and in Milwaukee she will 
be soloist with the Arion Club at its 
first concert of the season. Miss Fischer’s 
third Aolian Hall recital in New York 
takes place on the afternoon of Nov. 17. 


Another Tour for Jules Falk 


Jules Falk, the violinist, returned from 
his summer vacation last week and will 
soon begin his concert tour for the sea- 
son 1916-17. Mr. Falk will give recitals 
in about seventy cities throughout the 
country, appearing if many cases under 
te auspices of the leading musical 
clubs. 
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GEORGE HARRIS SINGS FOR 
LADY SPEYER’S GUESTS 


Tenor Heard in Musicale at Bar Harbor 
Home of Noted Musical Amateur 
of London Society 


George Harris, Jr., the well-known 
tenor, has returned to New York after 
spending the entire summer at his 
father’s summer home, the Italian Villa, 
Bar Harbor, Me. He has been a very 
active figure in musical circles at this 
Maine resort and has taken part in a 
great many of the concerts which have 
been outstanding features in an unusu- 
ally gay and busy season. 

On Aug. 21 Mr. Harris took part in 
a big dance pageant given at the Swim- 
ming Pool in aid of the American Ambu- 
lance in Paris. The tenor’s share in the 
performance took the form of three in- 
terludes of two songs each sung during 
the presentation of a series of old French 
dances. After his songs Mr. Harris 
danced in a minuet which brought the 
I'rench portion of the program to a close. 
On Aug. 30 Mr. Harris was one of the 
artists engaged for a big concert ar- 
ranged to provide a fund of $2,000 for 
the Bar Harbor Hospital. 

On Sept. 1 Mr. Harris sang in a pri- 
vate entertainment given at the home of 
Lady Speyer, widely known in London 
as a musical amateur and music-lover. 
A feature of his program was a Bach 
aria, to which Lady Speyer supplied a 
violin obbligato. The hostess also played 
the César Franck sonata with Carl 
I'riedberg, the pianist, who also played 
a group of Brahms. Dr. Karl Muck of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was one 
of the guests present. On Sept. 4 Mr. 
Harris made his final appearance for 
the summer in a recital at Jordan Pond 
under the direction of Mrs. Schenk. His 
success was such that he has been re- 
engaged for an early date. 

Mr. Harris’s first Bar Harbor recital, 
given on July 19, jointly with Herman 
Sandby, the ’cellist, brought out a truly 
remarkable gathering of musical nota- 
bles, which included Fritz Kreisler, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Ernest Schelling, Ethel 
Leginska, Francis Rogers, Marcia Van 
Dresser, Kathleen Howard, Olga Sama- 
roff, Leopold Stokowski, Harold Bauer, 
Carl Friedberg, Harold Randolph, War- 
slav Nijinski, Reinhold de Warlich, Les- 
ter Donahue, Mrs. Louis Svecenski, Ar- 
thur Whiting, Henrietta Strauss and 
Oliver Denton. 

Mr. Harris will give his first New 
York recital of the season at A®olian 
Hall on Dec. 1 and on the 6th will repeat 
the program at Jordan Hall, Boston. 
Other early bookings arranged for him 
by the Musicians’ Concert Management, 
Inc., include a recital for the members 
of the November Club at Andover, Mass., 
and a joint recital with Wassily Bese- 
kirsky in Memorial Hall, Providence, R. 
I., on Dec. 7. He has also been engaged 
for one of the January musicales of the 
Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s. 








Brooklyn Philharmonic Rehearsals 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, will resume 
rehearsals at the Imperial Hotel, Fulton 
Street and» Red Hook Lane, Brook- 
lyn, on Tuesday evenings, beginning 
Sept. 26. Those desiring to join may 
m1 any Tuesday evening for member- 
ship. 





Emmy Destinn Sued for $726 by Concert 


Manager 
Emmy Destinn, the noted soprano, 
was sued recently for $726 by Emile 


Durieu for failure to keep two concert 
engagements in Havana, where the man- 
ager says that he lost $726 in advertis- 
ing her appearances. 
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Fanny Elssler, “the Divine’’—I 




















HEN in 
School 


my last years of High 
(what the Germans call 


“Gymnasium”’) I began to frequent the 
theaters of Vienna, especially the Im- 
perial Opera and the Imperial Burg- 
Theater 


(the German Comédie Fran- 
caise) I became 
interested in a 
lady who was a 
frequent visitor 
at these great 
art institutions 
and who was al- 
ways in the com- 
pany of another 
lady, apparently 
much older, in 
one of the first 
rows of the or- 
chestra, following 
the performance 
with the greatest 
interest. The 
lady always was 
a center of at- 
traction and lI 
saw many well- 
known men and 
women of Viennese society bow to her 
in the most deferential manner, happy 
when allowed to shake hands with her. 

I often wondered how old the lady 
could be, but this question seemed hard 
to answer. She appeared the incarna- 
tion of youthfulness and comeliness. She 
hardly seemed more than _ thirty-five 
years old when observed at a little dis- 
tance. At second glance forty-five ap- 
peared to be her apparent age, but all 
this indiscreet guessing seemed super- 
fluous after one had looked into her eyes. 
The woman had perpetual youth, what- 
ever her years really might have been. 





Maurice Halperson 


The “Strange Maiden” 


Schiller, the great German poet, tells 
in one of his poems, “Das Madchen 
aus der Fremde,” of a “Strange Maiden” 
appearing every year after winter is 
over, distributing flowers and fruits to 
all, and especially to loving couples. | 
always had this eternal “spring maid” 
in mind when I saw “my lady” at the 
theater, and I never failed to recite to 
myself Schiller’s verses: 


“Her presence caused an honest mirth 
All hearts and spirits to invade, 

And yet her dignity and worth 
Familiarity forbade.” 


Her elderly companion appeared be 
side this proud pine tree as a melancholy 
cypress bent with age—“Minerva with 
her Owl,” as a witty newspaper man 
had put it. 

After one whole winter of uncertainty 
I finally found out who the subject of 
the humble admiration of the little stu- 
dent was. No less than Fanny Elssler, 
the greatest and most celebrated dancer 
the world had ever known. Fanny Elss 
ler, “the divine,’ whose triumphs had 
caused a veritable hysteria among her 
contemporaries, the unique artist cele- 
brated by so many poets and other writ- 
ers. Fanny Elssler had retired from 
the stage in 1851, when she was forty- 





three years old and died in 1884 in 
Vienna. So Minerva had reached the age 
of almost seventy at the time she caught 





who knew her. Everybody had told me 
veritable miracles about her graceful- 
ness and charm. As one legend ran, she 


Fanny Elssler, as She Appeared on Her Retirement from the Stage in 1851, When 
She Was Forty-Three Years Old 


my eye. The “owl” was Katharine 
Prinster, her devoted companion ani 
cousin, who was of the same age, but 
who looked thirty years older. 

My head whirled when I knew who 
“she” was. I had heard so much of this 
glorious artist, around whom a real leg- 
end had formed. I never had seen her 
dancing, of course, as I belonged to the 
younger generation. Fanny Elssler left 
the stage at the height of her career, the 
idea that the public might notice that 
her forces were declining being unbear- 
able to her. After a few years of wan- 
dering she settled down in Vienna, where 
she was born, beloved and petted by all 
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prepared a salad in such an irresistible, 
fascinating way that her guests often 
forgot to do justice to its culinary merits, 
and when she was busy carving a chicken 
every sculptor might have studied her 
poses for illustrations of antique plastic 
masterpieces. 

Another legend related to her visits 
to the offices of the world-famous bank- 
ing house of Rothschild in Vienna, where 
she went twice a year to collect the in- 
terest on her bonds. The dancer used 
to finish her visit with one of her most 
celebrated dances before the heads and 
the high employees of the house. She 
would dance a Viennese waltz or a “Bo- 
lero” or the “Cachucha.” Friedrich Heb- 
bel, the forceful poet of the “Nibelungs,” 
one of the most famous personages of 
old Vienna, hailed her in a poem as “the 
second Ninon de l’Enclos,” and Franz 
Grillparzer, the greatest of all Austrian 
poets, dedicated to her some most ardent 
and flattering poetic tributes. 


Under Fanny’s Spell 


Almost hysterically strong were the 
proofs of the admiration which the divine 
Fanny created when the representatives 
of the older generation talked about her. 
The men seemed to grow young again 
when referring to her art and the women 
were no less enthusiastic. How radiant 
their faces became and how their eyes 
glowed when they told of those visions 





of days gone by. There you had the 
whole indescribable magnetism Fanny 
Elssler exerted upon a generation which 
did not know of the wonders of electric- 
ity, of submarines and wireless, but 
found time and inclination to follow its 
ideals. I never will forget the words 
of an old uncle of mine, referring to 
Fanny: “You do not know what a really 
great artist is, my boy, because you were 
not fortunate enough to admire our 
Fanny. I shall never forget her in Paul 
Taglioni’s ballet, ‘The Seven Deadly 
Sins.’ In depicting the sins she showed 
such genius and impressiveness that one 
had only one wish—to help her in sin- 
ning. 

In the studio of the ballet-master of 
the Viennese Opera I had an opportunity 
to admire a somewhat old-fashioned 
dancing costume and a white satin danc- 
ing slipper shown in a glass case. It 
was the costume Fanny had worn when 
creating her most celebrated dance, the 
“Cachucha”; there were also attached to 
the costume the castanets she had used 
on that memorable occasion. Those sou- 
venirs were considered priceless relics 
of the ballet. As for the shoe, I saw it 
in 1892 is one of the most interesting 
objects at the Viennese Theatrical and 
Musical Exposition. The costume is 
flesh colored, somewhat faded by age and 
so simple that nowadays hardly a quad- 
rille dancer would be satisfied with it. 
The shoe is a real bijou—long and narrow 
and wonderfully aristocratic. A whole 
generation was enthusiastic about Fanny 
Elssler’s foot. It was said to have been 
white as alabaster with slender toes and 
delicate blue veins. Its strength and 
springlike gracefulness must have been 
simply admirable, if we are allowed to 
believe the descriptions of her contem- 
poraries. Such a thing as laws of grav- 
itation simply did not exist for Fanny 
Elssler. 

Fate treated me well, as I was granted 
the privilege of personal acquaintance 
with Fanny Elssler. Through Mme. 
Cesarine Kupfer, whom elderly Viennese 
theater-goers will glady remember for 
her finesse in the portayal of refiined old 
ladies, I had the good fortune to be in- 
troduced to Charlotte Wolter, the cele- 
brated tragedienne of the Viennese Court 
theater. Mme. Wolter, whose genius 
was known and admired wherever she 
appeared, played a great part in society, 
especially after she had married Count 
O’Sullivan, a diplomat of special artistic 


refinement. Mme. Wolter was visibly 
amused by the youthful furore with 


which I expressed my enthusiasm for 
l'anny and she succeeded in procuring 
an invitation for me to one of the recep- 
tions at the house of the famous dancer. 
Can you picture the happiness of the 
eighteen-year-old student? In a plain, 
but elegant dark blue woolen dress, with 
lovely old laces, Fanny appeared to me 
as the incarnation of graciousness. Her 
fine features bore an almost childlike 
smile. And how charming she was as a 
hostess! The faultless figure with its 
beautiful contour and the softly sloping 
shoulders gave her, though she was at 
that time more than seventy years old, 
the appearance of eternal youth. I even 
had the good luck to watch her prepar- 
ing the salad. It was a highly artistic 
performance, in fact, but I must truth- 
fully state that I did not forget to par- 
take of it! At the happy age of eigh- 
teen one has a good appetite, even if one 
is in love. 


[Continued on page 18.] 
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No one would have suspected in this 
model of a refined housewife the famous 
dancer who had seen two worlds at her 
feet. Anything resembling affectation 
or mannerism or conceit was so utterly 
lacking in her personality that her guests 
were never allowed to talk about her 
and her triumphs. There certainly was 
no atmosphere of faded laurel wreaths 
in the house of Fanny Elssler. With 
splendid tact she always turned conver- 
sation into different channels. She made 
only one remark about herself that eve- 
ning, when she denied the assertion 
which had even found its way in one 
of her biographies that the professors 
of the University of Oxford had been 
so delighted by her art and her beauty 
that they had conferred the degree of 
“honorary doctor” upon her. What a 
pity! She undoubtedly would have been 
the most beautiful recipient of such an 
honor from Oxford. 


Beautiful Pepita 


It must be said, however, that Fanny 
Elssler could never lay claim to what 
the world calls “perfect beauty.” Her 
principal assets were her enchanting nat- 
ural charm and her fascinating individ- 
ual personality. The same may be said 
of Marie Taglioni, her only great rival, 
with whom she waged throughout her 
entire career a bitter war, which ended 
in a draw. As for real beauty, both were 
surpassed by the famous Spanish dancer, 
Pepita di Oliva, generally called “Pep- 
ita,” who can be considered the successor 
of these two famous dancers, although 
her dancing marked a decline in the real 
classical art. Pepita, who was born in 
1834 and died in 1868, fascinated more 


through her ravishing beauty than 
through her artistic work. Fanny Elss- 
ler and Marie Taglioni became beautiful 
only when dancing, while Pepita im- 
pressed the public by her personal love- 
liness from the moment she appeared 
on the stage. Her popularity in Madrid 
was boundless, and she used to analyze 
the spell she exerted over her country- 
men in the following way: “It is so 
easy for me to make Madrid happy. I 
need only drive in an open carriage 
through the streets of the dear old cap- 
ital, my face unobscured by a veil, and 
they are contented, yes, enthusiastic as 
children.” 

But Pepita electrified the audiences of 
the other European capitals in no lesser 
degree. Whatever she did, whatever she 
wore, the way she arranged her hair, her 
table manners, all her little “minaud- 
eries”—all this was the center of interest 
and object of imitation by the women of 
the smart set. In one of her most pop- 
ular dances she used to wear a Scotch 
plaid costume of red and green. This 
special plaid became so famous that I 
remember that my grandmother, for in- 
stance, wore such a costume as late as a 
quarter of a century after the death 
of the famous artist. The combination 
was called “Pepita.” 


Pepita’s Greatest Triumph 


The greatest success of Pepita’s life 
was probably achieved in 1853 in Vienna, 
where she danced at the Carl Theater. 
The proprietor of the house, Director 
Carl, then in the tender age of sixty-six, 
was her most ardent admirer. He set- 
tled half of his great fortune on the 
“little Spanish devil,” as she was called. 
Pepita accepted all these ovations and 
gifts in the matter-of-fact manner of a 


spoiled child, but she poasted later on 
that no one in Vienna, poor old Carl the 
least of all, was ever blessed with the 
slightest proof of her affection. None 
of them got “so much as a kiss.” 


Pepita’s dances were said to reach 
the limit of daring, and especially her 
“El Ole” and her “Aragonega” seem to 
have made the Viennese lose their heads. 
Still, she never showed her “nether 
limbs,” wearing (like Elssler and Tagli- 
oni) a skirt over the tights, protecting 
the knees and reaching even further 
down. Nevertheless, her contemporaries 
asserted that the lifting of her skirt “a 
little and again a little, which just made 
you imagine the legs, constituted the 
most daring physical display ever seen, 
almost too much for human beings of or- 
dinary flesh and blood! Poor, good great- 
grandfathers, what would you say if you 
could witness our modern dances in a 
musical comedy or a cabaret? 


The effect of Pepita’s beauty and sen- 
sationalism seemed rather shortlived, ex- 
cept the “Pepita” dresses, which had to 
last (in accordance with the modesty of 
the ladies of those times as regards their 
wardrobe) more than a decade. It was 
not so with Fanny Elssler, who was not 
forgotten so soon and whose career of 
twenty-five years formed an _ uninter- 
rupted chain of triumphs which read 
like a real romance. A picture which 
had its place in the bedroom of the cele- 
brated dancer and which only a limited 
number of her intimate women friends 
were allowed to see, showed the divine 
Fanny sitting on a throne with all the 
European sovereigns kneeling and kiss- 
ing her little slipper. This picture is 
characteristic of Fanny’s fabulous suc- 
cesses with which succeeding articles of 
this series are to deal. 

















NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS 











MONG the timely volumes lately pub- 
lished is Stewart Macpherson’s 
“The Musical Education of the Child,” a 
slim book charged with admirably put 
and carefully considered “thoughts and 
suggestions (to quote the sub-title) for 
teachers, parents and schools.”* Mr. 
Macpherson is a London theorist and 
musical educator of uncommon distinc- 
tion. His is a progressive mind, but one 





*“‘THE MUSICAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILD.” 
By Stewart Macpherson. Pp. 77. Boston: 
The Boston Music Company. 
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that weighs with nice precision the 
healthy value or cramping influence of 
conservatism. No pedant he, but a mod- 
ern, sanely balanced teacher. 

The book is a digest of musical con- 
ditions as they concern the child. It 
proves a penetrating diagnosis. The 
three parts into which the work is di- 
vided are titled: “Some Aims in Mod- 
ern Musical Education,” “Appreciative 
Music Study: Its Meaning and Its 
Value,” “The Music Teacher: His Aims 
and Ideals.” Part II consists of per- 
tinent suggestions for a course of class- 
work in schools; it takes up aural train- 
ing, the choral class, and correlation 
with instrumental work. The second sec- 
tion of this part is given over to “the 
awakening of an intelligent appreciation 
of music” and the teacher’s part in this 
awakening. 

The first part commands admiration 
both for its succinctness and the evident 
intimacy existing between the author 
and his thesis. These remarks apply 
with a truth to the final part, which 
is subdivided so: “The Teacher of To- 
day: His Position and His Responsi- 
bility,” “The Musical Education of the 
‘Average’ Pupil,” “The Cultivation of 
the Aural and Creative Faculties,” “The 
Teaching of Harmony,” “The Training 
of the Teacher,” “Class Teaching,” 
“Personality,” “Need of a Wide Outlook 
and Broad Sympathies.” 

* * * 


667) RACTICAL Lesson Plans in Har- 

mony,” by Helen S. Leavitt, is 
published by Ginn & Company.; At the 
outset, the author meets would-be critics 
half way by declaring plainly that this 
is not a treatise on the subject of har- 
mony. It is designed to present “in a 
direct and lucid manner an outline of 
the priniciples governing harmonic com- 
position.” This is rather a large order 





*““PRACTICAL LESSON PLANS IN HARMONY.” 
By Helen S. Leavitt. Pp. 101. Price, 60 
cents. New York: Ginn & Company. 
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despite its modest interpretation. Har- 
mony, if it is to be _ intelligently 
expounded and grasped, must be quite 
exhaustively treated. Also, there should 
be sown a generous crop of musical 
illustrations. 

Miss Leavitt hardly scratches the sur- 
face of her subject. How many theorists 
could within the cramped confines of 
ninety-eight pages of large print? Such 
complex and modern problems as remote 
modulation and chromatically altered 
chords (not to speak of others) are 
“tackled,” but for “further details and 
more exhaustive discussion,” the author 
refers ‘users of her little book to another 
recently published textbook by a con- 
temporary American composer. With 
all due deference to the merits of the 
volume suggested (the writer has had 
no opportunity of investigating it), we 
venture to wonder why Miss Leavitt 
could not at least have referred her 
readers to some standard time-tried text. 

Written exercises at the end of each 
lesson are another necessary factor that 
the author has seen fit to dispense with. 
However, she agrees with modern theor- 
ists in tabooing the ancient mathematical 
and musically sterile figured-basses. She 
urges her readers to illustrate the points 
of each lesson by writing original melo- 
dies and basses, and by making two-part 
and three-part vocal arrangements, and, 
with the preparation provided by this 
book, an obscure percentage of students, 
supported by a powerful musical in- 
stinct, may succeed in obeying her ambi- 
tious exhortation. The remainder will 
flounder. B. R. 





A special feature of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, held recently in Tacoma, Wash., 
was the music furnished at the Friday 
assembly by Arthur W. Noren and Mrs. 
Mary Humphrey King. The musical 
numbers were given at the request of 
W. G. Alexander Ball, head of the musi- 
cal department of the Tacoma schools. 


Luyster Classes Opening -in Brooklyn 


Wilbur A. Luyster, the specialist in 
sight singing (solfeggio) and director of 
the New York School of Sight Singing, 
at 22() Madison Avenue, will open his 
school Sept. 30. Sight singing classes 
are to begin Oct. 3. Mr. Luyster has re- 
cently been appointed musical director 
of the Brooklyn Baptist Temple Choir, 
with a membership of 165 voices. It will 
include 200 before the first of the year. 

His large public classes known as the 
People’s (Cheve) Singing Classes, will 
open the season at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 8 
p.m. A free lecture and lesson will be 
given that evening. All attending will 
be taught to sing notes from the staff, 
and two-part exercises. 

The regular courses of beginners and 
advanced classes will be held at the Art 
Building, 174 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, Tuesday and Thursday evenings, be- 
ginning Oct. 3. 
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By FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY 


UFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 8.—My plan to 
pass my vacation weeks in Quebec 
was heartily discouraged by my friends. 
“It’s a charming place,” they said, “to 
pass a few days, but you will die of ennwi 
if you stay longer than a week.” For- 
tunately, I am not easily discouraged, so 
these pessimistic augurs did not trouble 
me, and the last week in July I started, 
firm in the belief that I should find Que- 
bee worth while for a long stay, which 
proved to be true. 

I devoted the first week of my stay to 
exploring the ways unsought by the tour- 
ist, and many were the delightful sur- 
prises that I met with. The Quebecois, 
to employ a local term, are a leisurely 
people, charmingly courteous to the 
stranger within their gates, and gener- 
ously hospitable to the stranger who has 
the good fortune to be recommended to 
their attention. f 

So full were the days of quietness and 
peace, that I forgot there were letters of 
introduction to present, some of them 
important ones. A post card received 
from a friend one morning brought my 
delinquency forcibly to memory. It 
read: “Have you seen the Cardinal 
yet?” This friend had given me a letter 
to his Eminence Cardinal Begin, saying 
as it was handed to me, “as you con- 
template looking into musical matters 
while you are away, you may find this 
useful; I am sure all the music of con- 
sequence heard in Quebec is religious, 
for it is a very devout city; through the 
Cardinal you should be able to get valu- 
able information.” 


To Kiss Cardinal’s Ring 


Being thus suddenly reminded that | 
had a mission in view, I immediately 
made an appointment through the secre- 
tary of his Eminence to present my let- 
ter. When I reached the Cardinal’s 
palace and rang the door-bell, I fully 
expected to see an imposing servant as 
the door opened. Imagine my surprise 
to see instead a little lad in knicker- 
bockers, who conducted me to a small re- 
ception room very simply furnished. 
Presently the secretary of the Cardinal 
greeted me and said that his Eminence 
would be in shortly to receive me; that 
as he presumed I did not understand the 
slight ceremony necessary, he would tell 
me that when his Eminence extended his 
hand to me I was to kiss the apostolic 
ring. 

Finally I heard a gentle voice say 
“Madame Humphrey, wmnest-ce pas?’ 
Looking round I saw the slight figure of 
an elderly, kindly-faced man standing in 
the doorway. Coming toward me he ex- 
tended his right hand, where shone the 
ruby light of the apostolic ring, which I 
kissed. Presently we were chatting quite 
comfortably. Finally referring to my 
letter of introduction, he said, “I fear I 
can be of no service as regards musical 
matters, Madame; it would involve more 
time than I can spare, and in addition 
there are others who are better posted 
than I am on the subject. Go to Gustave 
Gagnon, the organist of the Basilique; 
tell him I sent you, and he will give you 
the details that you wish.” 


I lost no time in looking up Gustave 
Gagnon, and I enjoyed my little visit at 
his home immensely. He has been the 
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On the Left: Joseph Vezina, 
Conductor of Quebec Société 
Symphonique and a Dis- 
tinguished Force in the 
City’s Music. On the Right: 
Gustave Gagnon, for Thirty- 





great value to them in intoning the mass. 
We choose the best voices among these 
students for choir work. Through force 
of association and diligent application 
they reach a degree of excellence that is 
inspiring; they imbue their singing with 
a delicate note of spirituality. The boys 
are chosen solely with the view of voice 
quality. They learn this music without 
difficulty, and their intonation as well as 
that of the men is remarkable in its 
purity. There is always a waiting list, 
so that if one singer drops out another 
is ready to take his place.” 


Prize from Government 


In addition to his position as organist, 
Gustave Gagnon is vice-president of the 
Quebec branch of the Dominion College 
of Music, the headquarters of which are 
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nine Years Organist of the 
Basilique, and a Noted Ped- 
agogue and Choir Director 


organist of the Basilique for 39 years, 
and seems as active to-day as a young 
man, and more enthusiastic than many of 
them. His mind is a storehouse of in- 
teresting musical data, and his love for 
his work and his enthusiasm are refresh- 
ing. I asked him how it was possible to 
train a choir to sing the difficult Gregor- 
ian music with such tonal beauty and 
such impeccable intonation. I had at- 
tended the grand mass at the Basilique 
the previous Sunday, and the singing had 
surprised me it was so beautiful. 

“We French-Canadians are musical by 
nature,” he said. ‘‘We are a devout race; 
we love our church and its ceremonies. 
The tonalities of the Gregorian music 
are very similar to those of many of 
our folk-songs, so from childhood we are 
accustomed to what, to the ordinary ear, 
seems strange. These old songs are 
household traditions throughout’ the 
province of Quebec. They were brought 
over by our sturdy Brittany and Nor- 
mandy ancestors, who sang them in the 
virgin fields here while guiding the plow 
with one hand and holding a gun in the 
other for protection. Our religion and 
our folk-songs are our most cherished 
inheritance. As for the Gregorian music, 
its tonalities with its modal gradations 
and proper rhythms, is one of the in- 
finite forms of art, perfectly rational and 
eminently fitted for the expression of re- 
ligious sentiments. In Laval University 
we have established classes for this 
music. 

“The men of my choir at the Basilique 
are theological students who have found 
that the study of this form has been of 


of this 


eurriculum 
college includes every possible branch of 
musical art, and its exactions are con- 


in Montreal. The 


siderable. A three-year course must be 
covered before a pupil can receive a di- 
ploma. The Canadian government gives 
a prize each year of $3,000 to the pupil 
who graduates with the highest honors, 
the money to be used for a two-year fin- 
ishing course in Europe. Henri Gagnon, 
son of Gustave, was awarded this prize, 
and has just completed his organ course 
with Widor in Paris. He is to have his 
father’s position at the Basilique when 
the father retires. 

Gustave Gagnon spoke in affectionate 
terms of his brother Ernest, who died 
recently, saying, ‘“‘He was most gifted 
musically of our musical family.” Some 
years ago Ernest Gagnon compiled a 
book of Candian folk-songs, choosing 100 
as most representative. This work has 
been done in the most painstaking way, 
and is valuable, aside from its musical 
worth, because of the vast amount of 
information it contains, historically, of 
these folk-songs and their origin. Mr. 
Gagnon was decorated by the French 
government in recognition of this valu- 
able contribution to song literature. 

Through the kindness of Gustave Gag- 
non, I met Joseph Vezina, the conductor 
of the Société Symphonique of Quebec. 
There is an interesting little history con- 
nected with this orchestra, which proves 
what can be done when there is unity and 
conviction among a body of musicians. 
Quebec being off the beaten track of 
traveling organizations, has had rare op- 
portunities to hear first-class music. In 
1903 a few musicians met there and de- 
cided to form a small orchestra for the 
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purpose of playing classical music, and 
to assume the financial risk of the ven- 
ture. They started with 30 members, 
had many rehearsals, and the first season 
gave two concerts with gratifying artis- 
tic results, but with a deficit. In no 
manner discouraged, the organization 
continued, new members coming in each 
year, until now there are 65 members 
and the concerts are events of each 
musical season in Quebec. 


Women in Orchestra 


Among the players there are several 
women in the violin choir, one woman 
flautist among the wood winds; and the 
harpist is also a woman. The assistant 
leader is J. A. Gilbert, a violinist of re- 
markable talent, who studied for several 
years in Liege with César Thomson, 
while the ’cellist, Bourdon, is also an 
accomplished musician. Joseph Vezina 
has been the leader of this orchestra 
since its foundation. He is a musician 
of fine qualities, highly esteemed by the 
members of the orchestra, and possessed 
of that subtle force that makes him a 
real leader of men. 

“We have never undertaken to play 
any of the ultra-modern music,” he told 
me. “In fact, very little outside the 
older classics. We have found this the 
most grateful, and we have felt that we 
did not care to attempt to lead our audi- 
ences on too quickly. We have estab- 
lished a real cult here in Quebec, and 
now we have a small subvention from 
the government. We have had many 
soloists from the States, and Paul Du- 
fault, whom we claim as our own, has 
sung for us several times.” 

Mr. Vezina is well known as a com- 
poser of light music. He has many piano 
and violin pieces to his credit, besides 
two light operas, respectively “Le 
Lauréat” and “Le Rajah,” which have 
been sung many times in the Dominion 
of Canada. He has a clever gift of 
melody, understands the voice and its 
limitations, and singers have found his 
compositions grateful vehicles for vocal 
expression. 

A woman’s musical club in Quebec 
called the Morning Musical is one of the 
features of the winter season. The club 
meets fortnightly and has a large mem- 


bership. One feature of its programs 
is chamber music. I was surprised to 
learn of the large number of women 


there who play different instruments, and 
their thorough grasp of different musica] 
subjects. There are no superficial musi- 
cians among them; they are all well in- 
formed, are conscientious students and 
hard workers, 


Ideal 


The auditorium in Quebec is an ideal 
construction, roomy, its seating capacity 
being 2,000, while in point of view of 
decorations, acoustics and lighting, it is 
thoroughly up-to-date and practical. It 
is in this building that the concerts of the 
Société Symphonique are given. 

The thoroughness which I observed 
among the musicians, both professional 
and amateur, the delightful understand- 
ing that exists among them, the lack of 
petty jealousy and the fine way in which 
those of means bring forward those who 
are without, made it obvious why this 
city has been able to accomplish so much 
soundly musical and enduring. The 
spirit of the women musicians is ad- 
mirable. The members of the orchestra 
among the women are members of differ- 
ent grades of society, but snobbishness is 
unknown among them. In art they are 
all on the same level. There is food for 
reflection in this. 


Auditorium 


GIVE “HOMECOMING” CONCERT 


Program in Greenville (Ill.) 


Festival a Success 


Musical 


GREENVILLE, ILL., Sept. 10.—A home- 
coming concert was given on Aug. 23 in 
the Greenville College Auditorium by the 
Bond County Musical League. The pro- 
gram was one of the notable events in 
the unique three days’ Homecon ing Fes- 
tival. 

Carol Robinson, a pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, proved a _ capable 
pianist, playing numbers of Schumann, 
Sinding, Scriabine and Balakireff. The 
Greenville Band and the Presbyterian 
Orchestra, both under Charles Hudson, 
were heard in several numbers. 

Further variety was contributed by 
the Ladies’ Quartet and the Male Quar 
tet, vocal duets, an arrangement of mu 
sic from the “Masked Ball” for clarinet 
and piano, a vocal solo by Ferne Reid 


and community singing, led by H. C. 
Diehl, with Bertha L. White at the 
piano. The community chorus sang 


“America,” “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” “Marching Through Georgia ‘ 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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THE SONG AND LIGHT FESTIVAL 


The projectors of last week’s “Song and Light Festi- 
val” in Central Park may well feel pleased, for they suc- 
ceeded handsomely in their object. They invited the 


populace to assemble and lift up its voice in song and 
the populace eagerly complied. They gave the multitude 
an inspiring opportunity to demonstrate that an aggre- 
gation of people will, in the proper surroundings, sing 
with the inevitability of second nature and without the 


slightest need of coercion. And, through this touch of 
nature, they helped to appraise the people of deep-rooted 
ties of spiritual kinship. The unanimity of response 
was moving and suggestive of great future results from 
the movement. 

The ceremonies were framed in a setting of ideal 
beauty, and this, together with the spontaneity and joy 
that entered into their performance, lent dignity and 
charm to certain compositions of little account in them- 
selves. However, most of the music so rousingly sung 
by the chorus was worthy. May the people of New 
York enjoy frequent opportunity thus to congregate for 
the purpose of self-expression through music. It is in 
the highest sense a rite of purification. And of such 
spiritual purgation we stand in greatest need at this 
hour. 





AFTERNOON VS. EVENING RECITALS 


Writing in our “Open Forum” last week, Edith Mor- 
gan Rohr complains of the persistence of artists in 
giving recitals in the afternoon instead of evenings. 
Last year this arrangement prevented her hearing Percy 
Grainger and a number of other shining lights, as she 
was occupied elsewhere at the time. They did not hap- 
pen to reappear evenings or to give a Saturday mati- 
née, and so she was deprived altogether of joys she 
considered rightfully due her. 

Undoubtedly many other persons have at one time or 
another felt as Mrs. Rohr does. MUSICAL AMERICA has 
itself recognized the objection to matinées that cannot 
be duplicated by evening performances in the case of 
the “Ring” cycles at the Metropolitan, from which hun- 
dreds of enthusiasts are debarred because their leisure 
does not serve them in the afternoon. The incessant 
clamor over the séeming indifference of men to re- 
citals becomes rather unreasonable viewed in the light 
of these conditions. Few of them find it possible to 
leave their places of business for two to three hours 
in the afternoon in order to hear Mme. Culp or Mr. 
Grainger. How many, for that matter, manage to at- 
tend theater matinées? Yet the afternoon recital is 
a sort of deep-rooted convention. To the minds of many 
artists there is something incongruous in the idea of 
a recital at night. It is a silly notion, of course, but 
it undoubtedly exists. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether the 
transference to evening hours of functions that now 
take place in broad daylight would sensibly éliminate 
such conflicts as our correspondent deplores. The ma- 
jority of symphony concerts, chamber music events and 
choral performances occur at night and their interests 
would suffer by further competition, while by the same 
token the recitalist could not exactly expect to profit. 
Furthermore, the theaters claim their share of atten- 
tion at this time and that factor must not be disre- 
garded, since most music-lovers are theatergoers. 

Mrs. Rohr errs in claiming that recitalists do not 
take advantage of Saturday afternoons. Many of the 
most notable artists appear then, as the records clearly 
show. What with sundry orchestral concerts and the 
opera Saturday is about the busiest musical afternoon 
of the week in New York. 

There is one sure way to remedy the situation of 
which the lady complains—eliminate the superfluous 
and mediocre musical affairs with which New York 
is plagued annually. Whoever performs this task effi- 
ciently will earn a place on the calendar of saints. 





“MOVIE” HOUSES FOR CONCERT HALLS 


Cecil Fanning’s advocacy of moving picture houses 
for recitals will bear consideration. We have not, in 
New York, auditoriums enough to accommodate all the 
concerts that fall to our share, nor are the two we 
have ideally constituted. Carnegie Hall is too large for 
the audience at the average recital. A handful of 
people in it creates a depressing impression on every- 
one concerned. Besides, it is ill adapted to refinements 
and delicate effects. AM#olian Hall is both acoustically 
excellent and cheerful, but so constantly occupied that 
numerous artists find themselves obliged to operate in 
theaters which never were intended for musical per- 
formances. 

Now the average moving picture establishment is 
small, and for that reason, as well as several others, 
should commend itself to that numerous coterie of con- 
certgivers which, even with all the enticements of free 
tickets, can scarcely draw a corporal’s guard to their 
entertainments. The stage can be readily transformed 
into a concert platform and the absence of scenic mech- 
anism does much to eliminate the source of draughts 
which annoy singers in the average playhouse. Of 
course, moving picture places are not built with an eye 
to acoustic virtues, but their small dimensions and the 
absence of elaborate furniture and decoration are fac- 
tors that count for good in this direction. The absence 
of balconies must likewise be accounted fortunate. 

Heaven speed the day, therefore, when interest in the 
moving pictures will abate sufficiently to make the 
houses available for musical use for at least a couple of 
hours daily! 








PEIRSONALITIES 




















A Bauer-Gabrilowitsch Dance Duet 


That Anna Pavlowa will have to look to her laurels 
this coming season is evidenced by the above picture 
of Harold Bauer, on the right, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
taken at Seal Harbor, Maine, where they are spending 
the summer, preparing some of the joint recital pro- 
grams which they will give as part of their 1916-17 
season. It had not been previously announced, but it 
seems from the photograph that Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch are working up a “dance in one,” which may be 
used to startle some of their audiences during the sea- 
son, 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar returned to New York 
from California on Sept. 15. She has been engaged in 
the production of a new twelve-reel feature film entitled 
“Joan of Arc.” 


Sembrich—Mme. Marcella Sembrich has discovered 
unusual talent in a young dancer, Sylvia Krobacker, 
and has taken her protégée to Pavlowa, the Russian 
dancer, who is to teach her. 


Foster—An exceptional and noteworthy distinction 
has been conferred upgn Fay Foster by the incorpora- 
tion into the plan study of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs of her musical life and compositions. 


Warrum—Helen Warrum, who joined the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company last season, was recently married 
to Dr. R. S. Chappell of Indianapolis, the home town 
of the bride also. She will be a member of the Metro- 
politan company again this season. 


Turner.—H. Godfrey Turner, the husband and man- 
ager of Maud Powell, has acquired enthusiasm for land- 
scape gardening in the White Mountains this summer. 
His time has been devoted even more to tree-pruning, 
wall-building and the construction of bird-baths, etc., 
than to his automobile. 


Ober—-Mme. Margarete Ober, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and her husband, Arthur Arndt, 
are overjoyed by the arrival of a strong, healthy young- 
ster, who was born on Sept. 12 at the summer cottage 
of the artists, Schroon Lake, Adirondacks, N. Y. Both 
the mother and the little hoy, who will be called Wil- 
helm Arthur, are in excellent health. 


Barrientos—Naming chocolates, perfumes, cigarettes 
and breakfast foods after famous actresses and opera 
stars has come to be the fashion, and the latest addi- 
tion is the “Barrientos comb.” The comb is designed af- 
ter one of the Spanish combs that Maria Barrientos, 
the Spanish prima donna of the Metropolitan, wore in 
“Sonnambula.” 


Van Dresser—Aside from her art, Marcia Van 
Dresser of the Chicago Opera Company, is popular in 
social circles. She has been spending the summer as a 
guest of Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle at Ilseford, 
Me. She was soloist at a musicale given by Mrs. Lu- 
cius Sargent of Prides Crossing and scored a success 
also in Bar Harbor. Two benefit concerts and a second 
appearance in Bar Harbor were among her August en- 
gagements. 


Schelling—Ernest Schelling’s summer social activities 
have been so strenuous for the last month or two that 
he has been forced to take a vacation from his vacation, 
so to speak. The American pianist has had a schedule 
of conduct rigidly laid out for him for ten days by Mrs. 
Schelling. During this period he is not to attend any 
dinner parties, dance the tango or fox-trot, give private 
or public recitals, or indulge in excessive gardening. 
He is allowed, however, to continue his chess games with 
Fritz Kreisler. After this enforced rest Mr. Schelling 
will almost be ready to start his fall concert tour. 


Shattuck—A page in the current number of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal gives evidence of the breadth 
of sympathy and versatility of Arthur Shattuck, who is 
known to a wide public as a distinguished pianist and 
a clever cartoonist. As an enthusiast on the subjects of 
social welfare and civic improvement, Mr. Shattuck is 
exhibited in a new aspect. The page referred to illus- 
trates the results of Mr. Shattuck’s activities in several 
of the manufacturing towns in northern Wisconsin, 
where his family has long been connected with the 
paper mills. 
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ERE’S a question—how to liven up 
the more serious recitals of instru- 
mental music so that they will not be 
caviar to the general. There’s a hint in 
a “stunt” introduced in the new Hippo- 
drome show, which reveals a flying grand 
piano with the performer playing on it 
in mid-air and with a dancing girl pirou- 
etting upon the top of the instrument. 
Why not adapt the idea to the sonata re- 
cital? 

Then we would have a Leopold Godow- 
sky manipulating the keys as an aero- 
naut-pianist while a Fritz Kreisler 
played the violin part standing upon 
the swiftly moving piano’s top. What a 
zest it would add to the audience’s in- 
terest! Of course, a violinist would find 
the sweeping motion a severe test of his 
technique, and his swayings might be 
mistaken for eccentric mannerisms. And 
unless the fiddler’s feet were clamped to 
the piano top, it might be thought that 
he was dancing. Indeed, why _ not? 
There’s the latest thing in the “union of 
the arts.” A dancing virtuoso of the air, 
tripping to the rhythms of his own music. 
Having evolved this idea, we hereby pres- 
ent it to Charles Dillingham as an 
amendment to his flying piano specialty. 


There’s an innovation in the program 
of the new operetta, “Flora Bella,” that 
suggests still another one which might 
be even more valuable. Many songs by 
an American composer have been added 
to the foreign score, and in the list of 
musical numbers these are marked by an 
asterisk. Now, comic opera audiences 
frequently encounter songs that remind 
them of previous melodies which they 
can’t just identify. Why not indicate 
such a relationship on the program? For 
instance, with one of Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s airs in “The Girl from Brazil,” as 
follows: 

“Bachelor Girl and Boy”’ 

(Rhythmically a first cousin to Raymond 
Hubbell’s “The Ladder of Roses” from last 
year’s Hippodrome show.) 

*” * * 

A question that puzzled us for a mo- 
ment at the “Paganini” premiére is both 
propounded and answered by S. Jay 
Kaufman in his entertaining column, 
“Round the Town,” in the New York 
Globe, to this effect: 


The theater orchestra ignored the com- 
poser. We wonder why they gave us Gounod, 
Beethoven, Gabriel-Marie and some old Eng- 
lish, but not Paganini. Long ago we studied 
the violin and we have a sort of memory of 
the Maestro being intricate plus. This may 
explain it. 


To be sure, Paganini did not enrich 
the orchestral literature, but might the 
management not have borrowed a skilled 
pianist, say, the one from “Pierrot, the 
Prodigal,” and have had him play the 
Brahms Paganini Variations or the Liszt 
“La Campanella” transcription ? 


“Only think, Mr. Grogan, that great 
Piani-pounder has practised so har-rd at 
the pianny for the lasht six months that 
he has paraloysed two fingers.” 

“Begorrah, that’s nothing, Mrs. 
Doolan. Me daughter, Mary Ann, has 
practised so hard for the lasht six months 
that she’s paraloysed two piannies.” 

* * * 


Let us award a prize to the person 
who prepared the press stuff sent us con- 
cerning the artist series at the Comedy 
Theater, and in which the list of names 
included these gems: 


Elman Star 
Mme. Venetian Stone 
Gaston Edouard Dethier 


So! Evelyn Starr is evidently of 
Mischa Elman effulgence; Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone becomes a jewel of Italian 
origin, and the Dethier brothers are 
transformed into a sort of musical Siam- 


ese twin. Friend, see what happens 
when you take down names over the 
phone. 

*x * * 


More revised spelling is that found by 
Agnes Olson in the program of a concert 
at Ogunquit, Me., which contained these 
numbers: 


Solo, “Farwell in the Desert”........2 Adams 
Me, “POMS DATE oc ccc ki csesc T. C. Kovsky 


“Men are known by the company they 
keep—and the phonograph records they 
buy,” says Don Marquis in the New 
York Evening Sun. Not necessarily, D. 
M. He may be buying them for his fox- 
trotting daughter—or wife. In the lat- 
ter case, however, it’s probable that he 
himself trips a step or two to the music 
—willy-nilly. 

* * * 

A movement entitled “Pup-Illo All- 
Leg-Ro Agitato” is this morsel from the 
London Sketch and drawn by G. E. 
Studdy: 

















Back Pedal! The accompanist gets a 
little ahead of the Tenore Robusto. 
* aK * 


Apropos of Prof. Robert W. Stevens’ 
lecture to University of Chicago stu- 
dents on smelling and tasting music. 
Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker remarks, in 
the Christian Socialist, that music can 
also be felt. He says: 


‘‘Wagqner’s music feels as if some one is 
sitting on your chest, and a poor singer 
makes one feel as if his cheeks are being 
scraped with sandpaper.” 


Why limit it to the cheeks? 
* * * 
Talk about your varied répertoires: 


The concert at the grange meeting Satur- 
day night had to be postponed because the 
record to the talking machine got broke. 

—The Millersville (Me.) Gazette. 


* * * 


Enter the Los Angeles Music Student 
again with its September batch of quips, 
from which we cull the three following: 

“T hate to meet a composer,” remarked 
the Erudite Critic. 

“Why so? I find them pleasant fel- 
lows,” said the Editor. 

“Yes, but if I say what I think about 
their music, they declare I insult them; 
and if I think what I say, I insult my- 
self; and there you are!” 

* x * 


An actual conversation: “My dear 
Miss O, you will be delighted to know 
that I am giving a good deal of my time 
to composing.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. K., 
how do you enjoy it?” 

“Splendidly! But there is one trouble 
about it—I can’t tell how many notes to 


that is fine; and 


write to a measure!” 
Sf 
Reader to Musical Critic—‘**‘Why did 


you call that performance of Miss Pounder 
an electrical one?” 
“Well, it was so shocking, you know; 
but I didn’t want to say so.”’ 
* * * 
Observed by Walther on a sign outside 
the Maxine Elliott Theater: 


IS ANY GIRL SAFE? 
With Appropriate Music. 


* x + 
Down in Baltimore a new law makes 
you stand while they sing the “Star- 


Spangled Banner.” Thank goodness, it 
doesn’t make you stand till they think of 
the next verse.—“Judge.” 





The music that 
brings back the dreams 



































appropriate. 


you 





- STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. : Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








George B. Cortelyou’s Son Composer of 
New Operetta 


STAMFORD, CONN., Sept. 15.—“A Reg- 
ular Girl,” a new musical comedy in two 
acts, by William Cary Duncan and Otis 
Drayton, was presented here last night 
before a large audience, including sev- 
eral prominent New Yorkers. The cast 
includes Ralph Herz, Eleanor Henry, E. 
Coit Albertson, Leonore Novasio, William 
Pruette, Jr., John Gardner, Alice Hills, 
Mary Norton and others. “A Regular 
Girl” goes on tour for several weeks be- 
fore opening in New York. The music 
is written by Winthrop Cortelyou, young- 
est son of George B. Cortelyou, former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 








Organ in Peoria Church Dedicated by 
W. K. Steiner’s Recital 


PEoRIA, ILL., Sept. 12.—The new or- 
gan of the Central Christian Church of 
Peoria was dedicated on Sept. 8, when 
William K. Steiner, the Pittsburgh or- 
ganist, gave an interesting recital, as- 
sisted by C. Frederick Bonawitz, instruc- 
tor of voice in Peoria Musical College. 
The organ is one of the finest in Central 
I}linois, thoroughly modern in equipment. 
Mr. Steiner’s recital was enjoyed by a 
large audience, his own composition, 
“Canzonetta,” finding especial favor. Mr. 
Bonawitz sang a solo number from 
Gaul’s “The Holy City” and Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Gloria.” 


Community Music’s Magic Power 


Just how far the magic powers of a 
community music conductor may go is 
told by the New York Times, which re- 
marks of Harry Barnhart: “They say 
that once he invaded a county fair near 
Rochester, divided the people around the 
grand stand into groups, and had them 
singing like mad in five minutes. It is 
not at all unlikely that if he turned his 
attention to it seriously he could get 
‘Ridi, Pagliacci’ out of any cigar store 
Indian you might name.” 


A Five Thousand Dollar Waltz 


Mrs. General Custer used to ask her 
friends if they wanted to hear her $5,000 
waltz; she said her parents spent about 
that on her musical education, and that 
waltz was all she had to show for it. 
And there are others, remarks the Los 
Angeles Music Student. 





TO SING PASTERNACK SONGS 


Hazel Eden of Chicago Has Had Eight 
of Them Dedicated to Her - 





Hazel Eden, Soprano of the Chicago 


Opera Company 


CHICAGO. Sept. 16.—Hazel Eden, one 
of the younger sopranos of the Chicago 
Opera Company, has added to her con- 
cert repertory eight songs dedicated to 
her by Josef Pasternack. A large num- 
ber of bird songs have been mastered 
by her as well, for she is probably more 
passionately fond of birds than any 
other singer. She has trained her pet 
canary, “Chee,” to perform many tricks. 

Hazel Eden was taken into the Ojib- 
way Indian tribe at the encampment in 
Petersburg, Ill., two years ago. She 
sang some of Cadman’s Indian songs in 
costume, under the name of Onoway, 


which means “beloved.” She has just 
been engaged to sing Marguerite in 
“Faust” in Huntington, W. Va., next 


January, and she will be soloist with the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra in Febru- 
ary. She will sing again with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company this season. 


F. W. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGES OPENING 


Attendance at Most of Them 
Reaches Figures Unprecedented 
in Other Seasons 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Sept. 16, 1916. 


HE musical colleges have started the 
Chicago season with larger en- 
rollments than ever before, despite the 
increase in the number of small conserv- 
atories. Nearly every school of music 
in the city reports unprecedented at- 
tendance, and some of the larger schools 
have been so swamped with prospective 
pupils that they could not make a place 
for all of them for several days. 
Of the three larger musical colleges, 


the American Conservatory of Music was 
the first to begin its season, opening last 
week. The Chicago Musical College be- 
gan its school year Monday and the 
Bush Conservatory will open next week. 

The Columbia School of Music opened 
Monday with increased facilities and an 
enlarged faculty. The faculty contains 
such teachers as George Nelson Holt and 
Louise St. John Westervelt in the vocal 
department, Ludwig Becker in the violin 
department and Wilhelmj J. Montelius 
in the orchestral school. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art is_ beginning its 
twenty-seventh year in the new studios 
in the Kimball Building. The vocal de- 
partment is under the direction of Mar- 
vin Hinshaw. This school is making a 
= of preparing pupils for Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum work. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Mu- 
sical Arts opened its term Monday with 
Monica Graham Stults at the head of 
the voice department. 

The Lake Forest School of Music has 
opened its fall term under the direction 
of Marta Milinowski. The school’s plans 
include a community chorus in Lake 
Forest, under the direction of the vocal 
department. The school was established 
sev seeel years ago by vote of the trustees 
of Lake Forest University and is closely 
linked with Ferry Hall and the Lake 
Forest Academy. 
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The Centralizing School of Music, with 
Gertrude Radle-Paradis as _ president, 
opened Monday. Mrs. Radle-Paradis 
aims to have a school “where the indi- 
vidual is not lost in the mass.” 

The MacLean School opened its fall 
term last week, under Dr. Juan C. Mac- 
Lean, who for two years was assistant 
to Sir John Stainer in London and is 
known in opera and oratorio circles in 
Europe under his stage name of Carlos 
De Leano. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory opened 
its autmun term last Monday with the 
practical motto, “A definite preparation 
for a definite work.” 

The North Shore School of Music has 
opened under the direction of Charles 
J. Haake of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Music faculty. 

The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 
opened its first fall term this week. The 
school was organized in the svring and 
has had unusual success. 

The Conservatory of Chicago opened 
its term in its new location in the Lyon 
& Healey Building. Walton Perkins is 
president of the school and Theodore 
Miltzer vice-president. Constantin Nico- 
lay, basso of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, is head of the vocal department. 

Noah Tarantino, cornet soloist of 
Ballman’s Symphony Band and_ the 
Illinois Theater orchestra, has opened 
his studio for pupils. He was born in 
St. Louis. He played in the St. Louis 
Orchestra and has been soloist with the 
Innes, Kryl, Weil and Ballmann bands. 
He took charge of the teaching work of 
the late A. F. Weldon, who was the fore 
most teacher of the cornet in Chicago, 
during Mr. Weldon’s last illness. 


Charlier Opens Opera School 


Marcel Charlier, conductor of French 
opera for the Chicago Opera Company, 
announces the opening of a studio in 
Chicago. Mr. Charlier has just returned 
from a Chautauqua tour of four months 
and a half as accompanist to Mme. Julia 
Claussen, who sang 119 concerts for the 
Redpath Chautauqua. Not only will he 
teach opera, but he will specialize in 
ensemble work of a high class. Charlier 
declares that nowhere in the world are 
there such beautiful women’s voices as 
in America, but he believes that their 
natural gifts only too often are wasted 
on degenerate music. 

Thomas J. Kelley is announced as one 
of the directors in the vocal department 
of the newly christened Chicago Insti- 
tute of Music, formerly the Walter Spry 
School. He has already become known 
to thousands of Chicagoans by his effec- 
tive work in directing the community 
singing of the Civic Music Association 
on the Municipal Pier. 

Ernest Toy is another newcomer to 
Chicago who is attracting attention. He 
recently succeeded Hugo Kortschak as 
head of the violin department in the 
Chicago Institute of Music. 


Collins Plays Wedding March 


Edward Collins, a recent addition. to 
the piano department of the Bush Con- 
servatory, spent a few days last week at 
Sinnissippi Farm, Oregon, the summer 
home of Frank O. Lowden, Republican 
candidate for Governor of Illinois. While 
there he (Collins, not Lowden) played 
the wedding march for a young couple 
who were married at the artists’ camp 
in Oregon. 

Louise Burton has joined the faculty 


of the Mary Wood Chase School of Mu- 
sical Arts. She has just returned from 
an eleven weeks’ Chautauqua season. 

Mrs. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, colora- 
tura soprano, has been engaged to teach 
at the Orchard School of Music and 
Expression. She will be presented in a 
recital in October. 

John W. Norton, organist and choir- 
master of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
conductor of the Bach Choral Society, is 
an important addition to the Hadley 
School of Music facult 

Letitia Gallaher, the Irish Night- 
ingale,” is singing a new Irish love song 
this week at the Orchestra Hall Cinema- 
concerts. The song, entitled, “Mavour- 
neen, Won’t You Name the Day?” was 
composed by Antoinette Donnelly, wom- 
an’s editor of the Chicago Tribune. Miss 
Gallaher’s fresh voice is heard to good 
advantage also in Cadman’s “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and an 
“Ave Maria” adaptation from the inter- 
mezzo to “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The 
orchestra, directed by Alfred Wathall, 
played the overture to “Zampa.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





CHAUTAUQUA SUCCESS 
FOR JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Chicago Opera Prima Donna Heard in 
Program of Fine Quality at 
Edgewater Beach 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—My first visit to 
a Chautauqua session was made last 
week at Edgewater Beach, about five 
miles north of the “Loop.” Several clever 
people of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
provided the entertainment. We heard 
a quartet of male singers and trumpet 
players in the four Weatherwax Broth- 
ers, who did some good playing and 
singing. 

The seven days’ event came to a cli- 
max with the song recital by Julia Claus- 
sen, prima donna contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, assisted by 
Pierre Henrotte, violinist and concert- 
master of the Opera Association, and 
Marcel Charlier, conductor of the same 
organization, who acted as accompanist 
for the Chautauqua tour of Mme. Claus- 
sen, during which she was heard in some 
120 recitals and concerts. 

_Mme. Claussen was in fine vocal con- 
dition and captivated her audience, which 
though the weather was disagreeable 
and raw, filled the large tent to over- 
flowing. 

With genuine artistic touch and with 
depth of feeling did the contralto inter- 
pret Schubert’s “Frthlingsglaube,” 
Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode” and Wag- 
ner’s “Schmerzen,” She received a great 
ovation after this, her first group. 

An arrangement of the popular “Med- 
itation” from Massenet’s “Thais” with 
violin obbligato, billed on the program 
as an “Elegie,” was not so impressive as 
in its original form as a violin solo. 

The singer’s aria from Gounod’s “The 
Queen of Sheba” brought out all her 
magnificent qualities of voice and of mu- 
sical art and she had to respond to sev- 
eral encores. 

Mr. Henrotte contributed, besides the 
obbligato mentioned above, the last 
movement from Mendelssohn’s E Minor 
Violin Concerto and some smaller pieces 
by Beethoven, Debussy, Drdla and Kreis- 
ler, and disclosed a tone of liquid quality, 
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smooth and pure, and musical taste. 
Mr. Charlier played all of the accom- 
paniments in masterly manner. 





Lester Donahue Wins Success in Maine 
Recitals 


The splendid artistry of Lester Dona- 
hue was greatly relished by large and 
discerning audiences at Bar Harbor and 
at Islesford, a resort near Seal Harbor, 
Me., recently. The young pianist, whose 
qualities placed him last winter among 
the foremost players of the day, ap- 
peared on Aug. 25 at the last-named 
town in conjunction with Marcia van 
Dresser and three days later at Bar Har- 
bor’s Building of Arts. His programs 
comprised works by Bach, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Chopin, Korngold, Liszt, Car. 
penter and Dohnanyi and his perform. 
ances showed all those elements of lively 
intelligence, technique, tone and musical 
sense that stamped him as distinctive in 
New York last season. And Mr. Donahue 
appears to be gaining in power and emo- 
tional depth, while preserving that fine 
poise which is one of his outstanding at- 
tributes. The applause aroused by his 
work had unusual significance, for among 
those who heard him were such seasone: 
musicians, among others, as Walter 
Damrosch, Fritz Kreisler, Ernest Schell- 
ing, Carl Friedberg, Ethel Leginska, 
Reinhold de Warlich, George Harris and 
Ruth Deyo. 





C. W. Best Artist Series to Be Given in 
More Than a Dozen States 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—C. W. Best, man 
ager of the C. W. Best’s Artists’ Series, 
has been resting in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, after a strenuous trip, which 
he made on behalf of the artists under 
his management. His Artists’ Series will 
appear the coming season in the prin- 
cipal cities of Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana. F. W. 





The name of Graham Marr is the 
latest acquisition to the long list of 
prominent artists making talking ma- 
chine records, his recordings being is- 
sued by the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. Mr. Marr’s records display ade- 
quately the virile power and resonant 
quality of his voice. 
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LONDON RESPONSIVE TO APPEAL OF THE “PROMS” 
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First Week of the Concerts by 
Sir Henry Wood's Orchestra 
Brings Excellent Results — 
Sons of Musicians at the Front 
for England—New Patriotic 
Song Composed by Soldier 
Wins Favor—Music for Mu- 


nition Workers 


London, Sept. 4, 1916 
HE first week of the Promenade Con- 
certs in the Queen’s Hall has 


brought excellent and entirely satisfac- 
tory results. Perhaps the most sparsely 
attended evening was that devoted to 
the works of Wagner—even though Rus- 
sian and English music was interspersed 
with them. The solo triumphs of the 
week go to Benno Moiseiwitch for his 
playing of Tschaikowsky’s Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor and William Mur- 
doch for his playing of the César Frank 
Symphonic Variations. 

Among the novelties we had Montagu 
Phillips’ new version of his Symphonic 
Scherzo, which gained for him the 
Charles Lucas Prize some ten years ago 
at the Royal Academy of Music—a fresh, 
pleasant, unaffected and invigorating 
work. Another novelty was Alexander 
Mackenzie’s arrangement for strings of 
three ancient Scottish tunes, “Never Lett 
Crueltie,” “Honest Luckie” and “Omnia 
Vincit Amor,” beautiful melodies with 
much local flavor. Sir Henry Wood and 
his orchestra are as much one as ever 
they were and yet distinct signs of war 
conditions are there. The leader, Arthur 
Beckwith, is in khaki and one or two 
others are also and the gaps in the ranks 
of violin, viola and ’cello players have 
been filled with entire success by about 
a dozen women. a, 

The sons of well-known musicians have 
been well to the fore in this war and one 
of the latest to earn the Military Cross 
is Capt. L. O. Bosworth, son of the fa- 
mous firm of publishers of that name. 
After leaving the Uppingham School 
Bosworth went to Leipsic, then to Brus- 
sels and then to the U. S. A. for the 
American agents of Bosworth & Co. The 
declaration of war found Captain Bos- 
worth at home on a holiday. Being an 
expert cyclist, he at once offered his serv- 
ices and was given a commission in the 
Intelligence Corps. He crossed to France 
with the Coldstream Guards with the 
first expeditionary force. For work in 
the great retreat he received his first 
step, becoming full lieutenant, and in De- 
cember last was given his captaincy and 
more recently awarded the much coveted 
honor of the M. C. His younger brother, 
who was at school when the war began, 
received his commission last May and 
P ‘ . - an 9 
is now “somewhere in France.” 

Soldier’s Song Wins Favor 
A new song, which is already a suc- 
cess, has been written by Private Ralph 
* ” SY 
Burnham of the “Kensingtons” (13th 
Battalion), who is now stationed at 
Hazeley Down Camp, Winchester. It is 
_ . al 7 a , 
called “The Soul of the Empire and 
when sung at the Coliseum gained en- 
thusiastic applause nightly. His “Prayer 
of the World” has been adopted as an 
army hymn and used at many military 
services. Private Burnham is of Eng- 
a 
lish parentage, but was born in Virginia. 

Even as the war has affected the op- 
eratic and concert worlds by claiming our 
young men, so has it now touched the 
church. In many places great resent- 
ment is felt, and often openly expressed, 


at the introduction of women into the 
choirs. In more than one the remaining 
male members have been ungallant 


enough to “go on strike.” In other parts 
the aid of the congregations has been 
called in and they are asked to make con- 
gregational singing again popular. 

J. H. Larway has just published some 
charming songs, not the least attractive 
among them being “Six Silly Songs for 
Sensible Children,” by Ernest Bryson 
and Ernest Austin—original and delight- 
ful songs for English children and issued 
with a complete “Frivolous Glossary.” 
“The Fairy Flute,” by Alice Lilley, has 
also come to stay. 


Music for Workers 


Acting possibly on the advice of the 
powers that be at the Woolwich Arsenal, 
music for the workers is being inaugu- 
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No. 1—Mrs. Louis Duveen, a Prominent Patron of Music in London. 
Round Table” Given at the Giastonbury Music Festival (“Guenevere” and “Launcelot” Discovered). 
Guests at Lionel Powell’s Shropshire Home, Reading from the Left: 
Pachmann, Mme. Ysaye, Mr. Powell’s Mother, Wife and Daughter and Eugen Ysaye. 


rated. A bright and cheery concert is 
to be given each week, in what is known 
as the “Clean Side” of the great ma- 
chinery for the output of the necessi- 
ties of war. The movement is an off- 
shoot of the bright, happy canteens run 
there by Lillian Barker, superintendent 
of the women’s section, who believes in 
play as well as work. 

Mrs. Louis Duveen, whose picture ap- 
pears herewith, is one of London’s best 
known hostesses and one who figures 
largely in all musical activity, for she 
is ever ready with her help and gener- 
ously lends the use of her house for war 
and other charity concerts. A _ notable 
one lately was that arranged by Mme. 
Alys Bateman in aid of our blinded sol- 
diers and sailors. This was also under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton, Lady Wernher, Lady Crossfield, 
Mrs. Otto Beit, Mrs. Hwfa Williams and 


Mr. 


many more and from it Mme. Bateman 
was able to forward a cheque for £140 
to Sir Arthur Pearson for the St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel. . 

The group picture accompanying this 
letter shows the charms of English coun- 
try life (even in war-time) and also the 
advantages of securing a manager of 
the position and abilities of Lionel Pow- 
ell, the moving spirit of Curtis & Powell, 
under whose banner are enlisted the lead- 
ing artists of to-day. Under much pres- 
sure, with sincere regrets and “only to 
oblige a lady,” could Mr. Powell be in- 
duced to allow us the use of these snap- 
shots, which are of unusual interest, as 
they show his beautiful Shropshire home 
(he is a native of Shropshire) with Mme. 
De Pachmann and Ysaye. Mr. Powell 
has made eighteen journeys to Amer- 
ica and, like the brave Britisher he is, 
says he “knows the country,” chameleonic 


No. 2—Scene 


Powell, 


from Rutland Boughton’s “The 

No. 3—Group of 

Signor Pollatelli, Vladimir de 
No. 4—Rutland Boughton 


though it be, and he is even now planning 
another tour there which will make the 
musical world open its eyes. 


The Glastonbury Festival 


A further word on the Music Festival 
at Glastonbury will not be entirely out 
of place, we hope, as the accompanying 
photograph is of much interest and the 
committee hopes to hold another festival 
next Christmas, presenting Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird” and “Bethlehem,” a musical 
nativity play by Rutland Boughton. Mr. 
Boughton is now with the colors, but 
spends all his leaves of absence in his 
old-world home, working hard for his 
hopes and ideals. Once music-lovers visit 
this west country gathering they are in- 
fected with the enthusiasm of the elect 
and go again and again, especially those 
who have journeyed from the United 
States. Bm. 3. 





PHILADELPHIA BUREAU 


Sascha Jacobinoff Heads Artist 
Roster—To Play in First 
Stransky Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 12.—All in- 
dications point to an exceptionally suc- 
cessful season for the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Bureau, which has its offices in the 
Weightman Building. There is already 
enough business signed up to assure the 


management of a greater season this 
year than in the two previous years com- 
bined. 

In entering upon its third year the 
Philadelphia Musical Bureau is featur- 
ing Sascha Jacobinoff, the young artist- 
pupil of Carl Flesch, who has high hopes 
for his success. Jacobinoff has been en- 
gaged by the Philharmonic Society of 
New York as soloist in the orchestra’s 
first appearance in Philadelphia in sev- 
eral years. A large number of out-of- 


SEES ACTIVE SEASON 


town bookings have been 
the young violinist. 

Among the other artists of the bureau 
who have been booked extensively are: 
Hans Kindler, solo ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Mary Barrett, a 
lyric soprano who has won many excep- 
tionally fine comments already; Aurelio 
Giorni, an Italian pianist, who has ap- 
peared successfully in Europe and who 
will be heard in many of the principal 
cities of America this season; the well- 
known Schmidt Quartet, all members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the 
brilliant American pianist, Dorothy 
Goldsmith. 


secured for 


To Introduce New Sounding Board in 
Yale’s Pageant 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 16.—Con- 
tracts for the building of various struc- 
tures, stairways, orchestra stand, promp- 
ter’s box, etc., which will be erected about 
the Yale Bowl for the purposes of the 
pageant, were let yesterday by Frederick 





Johnson, bursar of the university. There 
will be two large sounding boards, which 


form part of the roof of the music 
stand, and are equipped with deflectors 
at either side of the top. This new 


type of svunding board, shaped very 
much like the roof of the human mouth, 
is an invention of the pageant master, 
I’rancis Markoe, and will be tried out for 
the first time on the afternoon of Oct. 
21. A. i 


George Roberts to Tour with Mary 
Carson and John Finnegan 


George Roberts, the young New York 
pianist, is booked for sixteen recitals 
with Mary Carson, soprano, formerly 
of the Century and Boston Grand Opera, 
and John Finnegan, the well-known Irish 
tenor. Mr. Roberts appeared with these 
artists during May and his engagement 
for October was the result. Mr. Roberts 
is rapidly gaining a reputation for his 
accompaniments and work as soloist, and 
his playing with Mary Bowen-Fultoni, 
Sara Heineman and Julia Allen last sea- 
son earned him many return engage- 
ments. 
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First Steps in Futurist Piano Music 





Some Suggestions of Suitable Pieces Which Young Pianists May 
Take Up as an Introduction to an Acquaintance with the 
Works of Modern Composers—Ornstein and Griffes as 
American Representatives 


By HARRIETTE BROWER l 











FEW decades ago Wagner wrote 

what was then styled “music of 
the future.” But it already seems to be 
music of the past, so rapidly do we grow 
used to new idioms and unexpected har- 
monies. It seems inevitable that what- 
ever grates on the ear at first hearing, 
on account of its novelty and strange- 
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ness, may on repeated hearing become 
quite natural. If we live with it long 
enough it will seem as though we had 
always known it. 

In these latter days of musical de- 
velopment, the New Men, in various 
parts of the world, are composing music 
along different lines from those we have 
formerly known, or those we have grown 
accustomed to. The new music seems so 
unusual that many people, even musi- 
cians, find nothing in it at all—nothing 
but strange dissonances. We are having 
an era of chromatics, of dissonance, of 
wonderful and complicated rhythm. 
When the composers, constantly in 
search of new forms and methods of 
expression, really do speak coherently, 
we get some wonderful mood-scenes and 
marvelous color effects. 

Much of the futurist music for piano 
is very delicate in texture; the harmony 
is sparse and open—pale aquarelle tints 


abound, though at times, of course, there 
is good, rich blood. Quick passages, 
groups of grace notes and filmy tracery 
are constantly used. The pianist needs 
to spiritualize his technique that he may 
execute these passages with the delicate 
lightness they require. Fingers are held 
near the keys, doing away with all un- 
necessary movement; these fine ara- 
besques of tone must be “breathed out,” 
as it were. It is as though a gauzy film 
were cast over technique and tone pro- 
duction, to idealize them. 


The Debussy Technique 


We hear of a “Debussy technique.” 
By this is meant, I take it, great refine- 
ment of touch and delicacy of tone; a 
touch and tone which can create the 
necessary atmosphere. We can easily 
comprehend there should be a different 
manipulation of the keys for Bach and 
for Debussy. For the former clear, 
bright tones, distinct utterance, unal- 
loyed colors; for the latter, tone-shadows 
that melt one into the other—misty 
grays and blues—atmosphere, always at- 
mosphere and mystery. 

Every rule is proved by exceptions. 
There are sometimes flaming red tints in 
futurist music. The pianist must have 
all shades on his palette; he must be able 
to play with well articulated distinctness 
and power, also with that intangible fine- 
ness at which I have hinted. He will 
need all of them to play this kind of 
music with success. 

Many players, who may not yet have 
acquired all these qualifications, but 
would like to become familiar with some 
of the new things in piano music, are 
asking how to go about it. It is diffi- 
cult for the amateur to know where to 
begin to touch futurist music, and I am 
often asked to suggest some selections 
which are really well-sounding. 

In a class of young players and teach- 
ers where I was directing a study of 
piano literature I introduced several 
numbers of futurist music and watched 
the effect. 


Unfavorable at First 


At the first venture the various com- 
ments were somewhat amusing. One 
said: “I feel as though I were slipping 
over a precipice, as though there were 
no solid ground under my feet.” Another 
remarked: “It makes my head swim.” 
“Do they really call that music?” asked 
a third. “I really like it, though I can’t 
make much out of it,” said another, and 
so on around the class. Remember, they 
were all players—most of them teachers. 
If they could find little or nothing in it, 
what of the rank and file of those who 
study piano? It is plain, futurist music 
would prove too strong meat for them. 
One should have some clear knowledge 
of classic and modern music before at- 
tempting to look into the future. Then 
hear it off and on, acquire the taste, and 
choose numbers which attract you. 

The piece first played to the class 
above referred to was in reality a melo- 
dious one, the Epilogue, from Erich Korn- 
gold’s “Fairy Pictures.” To one accus- 


tomed to its intervals and harmonies, it 
presents a pleasing, expressive melody, 


not at all intricate or abstruse. Once 
you have heard it you want to hear it 
again. To be sure, there are little pre- 
lude and interlude passages which are 
dissonant, but they are to be subdued 
and taken very softly. 


Begin with Korngold 


Why not begin your study of futurist 
piano music with these seven Korngold 
pieces? Very soon you will find them 
really delightful. There is the “En- 
chanted Princess” and the “Real Prin- 
cess,” when she recovers her real self; 
the “Little Tailor,” and so on. In the 
“Fairy King’s Ball” all is gaiety and 
hilarity. A waltz movement occurs here 
and there, in which the merry guests 
dance, bells clang at intervals and the 
fun waxes a bit discordant at times, as 
it naturally might. There is life, vivac- 
ity and humor in this piece. After you 
have played it a few times it will lose 
its strangeness; you will grow accus- 
tomed to the seeming harshness of some 
of the intervals and learn to soften them. 
And when you think these pieces were 
the work of a boy of thirteen, you begin 
to wonder if we have not one of the elect 
of the music world living on our planet 
at present. If you will examine his 
really great Sonata for piano—the-: sec- 
ond—you may be confirmed in this sur- 
mise and conclude to investigate further. 

There is Cyril Scott, the English com- 
poser. If you will play his “Danse 
Négre” you will find it really well-sound- 
ing, gay and bright. A presto move- 
ment, to be tossed off with delicate, sure 
touch, and fingers that can execute glis- 
sando. Scott has written a large num- 
ber of piano pieces, a Sonata among 
them. The “Danse Négre” may prove 
the most pleasing; after that you will 
desire more. 

Cyril Scott’s Pieces 

Debussy has written: “Cyril Scott is 
one of the rarest artists of the present 
generation.” His music is highly imag- 
inative, subtle and full of color. The 
titles, too, are poetical and suggestive: 
“Lotus Land,” ‘“Vesperale,” “Sea 
Marge,” “Water Wagtail” and the like. 
The Pastorale, from the Suite of that 
name, seems to reflect a mood of isola- 
tion and loneliness, though in the midst 
of nature. “Sea Marge” is another 
mood of subtle suggestion; a “falling 
wave on a calm sea” seems to alternate 
with weirdly expressive chord passages. 
On the brighter side—more obviously 
melodious—the player may _ choose 
“Water Wagtail,” Etude No. 2 from Op. 
64, and Valse Caprice. Others can be 
taken up after these. 

Speaking of English composers, we 
will not forget Tobias Matthay. He has 
composed numerous piano pieces, and 
you will like his “Sketch Book.” 

‘In France, beside Debussy, there is 
Florent Schmitt, the author of much 
that is fine, unusual and subtle. His 
“Valse Nostalgique’—to mention but 
one thing—will prove of much interest. 
Ravel, in his “Fountain” and “Ondine,” 
has imprisoned some beautiful effects of 
iridescent color and delicacy. His So- 
nata, too, is well worth study. 

There are both color and atmosphere 
in the music of the Swiss composer, Emi) 
Blanchet. His Serenade is a charming 
piece; so is “In the Garden of the Old 
Serail,” which seems to give real local 
color. 


Repelled by Ornstein 


One who had listened to Leo Ornstein’s 
“Wild Men’s Dance” and his “Impression 
of Anger,” as performed by the com- 
poser, and had been not attracted but 
repelled, as one would naturally be by 
such unpleasant subjects, inquired if 
there were not other pieces of his more 
sane and melodious. 

Although Ornstein has been called 
“the one real true-blue futurist com- 
poser living,” he is the author of many 
short, interesting, poetic piano pieces, 
which will be found full of charm and 
originality. Play the “Pigmy Suite,” a 
set of eight pieces, also the “Nine Minia- 
tures,” Op. 7, and you will find many 
pretty, melodious conceits. You will 
scarcely recognize the Ornstein of the 
“Wild Men’s Dance” as the composer of 
the “Six Lyric Fancies,” Op. 10. Study 
“In Modo Scarlatti” and enjoy its quaint, 
delicate flavor. With Leo Ornstein’s 
gifts we must expect much from him in 
future. 

A real American futurist composer is 
Charles T. Griffes. One musician, de- 
scribing his compositions, said they par- 
take somewhat of the manner of Schén- 
berg and Debussy, and yet possess a 
particular original quality. His muse 
is impressionistic, given to many moods, 
full of color and atmosphere. His Bar- 
carolle, the first of Three Fantasy Pieces, 
makes a special appeal through beauti- 
ful melodic line and colorful harmonic 
structure. 





To speak of Debussy is to mention the 
“last which shall be first.” Pianists 
have already grown familiar with many 
of his compositions. The music of the 
Il‘rench composer has opened the door 
to a new and enchanted land. It is Na- 
ture, idealized as never before. All the 
delicate effects of water—in raindrops, 
drifting wavelets and play of fountain 
are here: “Jardins sous la pluie,” “En 
Bateau” and “Reflets dans l’eau.” Then 
there is moonlight, which finds expres- 
sion in “Clair de lune” from “Suite 
Bergamasque.” Also various phases of 
the dance, illustrated in Valse Roman- 
tique, Mazurka, Menuet, Ballet, “Danse 
de Puck” and so on. Two exquisite works 
are “La Soirée dans Granade’ and “The 
Joyous Isle.” 

It is suggested the player first be- 
come acquainted with Debussy’s music 
through the Arabesques, which belong 
to his earlier, more frankly melodious 
manner. The first Arabesque, E Major, 
gives the impression of sunset hour in 
early autumn. The second Arabesque, 
in G, transports the listener to a sylvan 
glade. As a contrast, play the Suite, 
“Pour le Piano,” with its fine, vigorous 
Prelude, and the two old Dances, Sara- 
dande and Toccata. The “Suite Berga- 
masque” also opens with an elaborate 
Prelude, full of color and variety. Some 
“water notes” in it recall the Rhein- 
maidens’ Sungs in “Das Rheingold.” The 
other numbers are Menuet, the elusive 
“Clair de lune” and a Passepied. 

By this time the player will be satis- 
fied in his own mind, whether he is re- 
pelled or attracted by the new idiom. If 
the former, he will return to his Mozart 
and Beethoven with relief. If he feels 
the call he can wander at will in the 
new land of magical twilight. But let 
him not forget the classic poets of the 
piano in his quest for the unusual. He 
will need their steady, exalted thought 
to keep him from swinging too far in 


the other direction. 
(All rights reserved.) 





Greta Torpadie Gives Concert at Blue 
Hill, Me. 


Greta Torpadie, the young Swedish 
soprano, appeared recently at a concert 
at Blue Hill, Me., singing a group of 
Scandinavian songs, followed by a group 
of German, French and English songs. 
Great enthusiasm was shown by the 
large ‘audience present, among which 
were Franz Kneisel, Horatio Parker, 
George W. Chadwick, the American com- 
poser, and Willem Willeke. 





David Hochstein’s Compositions Pub- 
lished 


Carl Fischer has just published four 
compositions by David Hochstein, the 
young American violinist. Two of the 
compositions are Hochstein’s own ar- 
rangements of the two Brahms waltzes 
which he has played frequently. The 
other two works are original. 
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Soprano Has Literary Aims 











Loretta Del Valle to Write Her Reminiscences Some Day, 
Giving Not Only Her Experiences Abroad, But Counsel 
to Aspiring Singers—Studying Spanish for South Amer- 
ican Tour—Made Début with Bodanzky 














ORETTA DEL VALLE, the young 
American coloratura soprano, dur- 
ing a chat the other day confided to the 
writer that she has literary ambitions 
as well as musical. She would write a 
book of reminiscences. It will embody 
not only her experiences as a student in 
Europe, but also a fund of valuable ad- 
vice to the singer who seeks to achieve 
success. 

In anticipation of her literary effort, 
which will probably not see the light of 
day before she will have sung countless 
lieder and operatic arias, Mme. Del 
Valle, who was last heard as soloist at 
Madison Square Garden with the Civic 
Orchestra, told the MusIcCAL AMERICA 
representative of her student days in 
Prague, where she made her début in 
opera. . 

“T went to Europe to study because | 
felt that I could gain experience in opera 
more easily than in this country,” said 
Mme. Del Valle. “There are more opera 
houses and more opera companies. I 
realized that there were splendid teach- 
ers in America and, in fact, I studied 
with several before I went abroad, but 
I believe that there is a little to be 
learned from everyone. 


Reasonable Lesson Fees 


“In Prague I coached with Trummer. 
I took a lesson every day except Sunday 
and paid the princely sum of twenty 
dollars a month for my instruction. I 
had never appeared on any stage, when 
it fell to my lot to sing the Queen of the 


Night in ‘Magic Flute.’ I remember 
the date well, Jan. 7, 1909. Bodanzky 


was the conductor. This is how my dé 
but came about: A day before the per- 
formance the soprano became indisposed 
and could not appear. It was too late 
to send to another city for a substitute. 
Angelo Neumann, the impresario, sent 
for me and told me, in his impressive 
manner, that I was to have the role. 

“You can well imagine my excite 
ment,” continued Mme. Del Valle. “The 
gown had to be lengthened, I had to ap- 
pear without a rehearsal and, to make 
matters worse, I had studied the part 
in the original key, whereas the indis- 
posed diva had sung it a third lower. 
Everything went well, and Neumann 
gave me a hundred kronen, much to the 
surprise of my fellow students, who had 
remarked that I would be lucky if I got 
anything at all. I signed a three years’ 
contract and appeared in Dresden and 
Mannheim, as well as in Prague, in ‘Lu- 
cia,’ ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘Huguenots,’ 
‘Robert der Teufel’ and many other op- 
eras. 


Precocious German Children 


“T must tell you of a little incident in 
Prague that shows how deep-rooted the 
love of music is even among the Euro- 
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pean children,” Mme. Del Valle con- 
tinued. “Battistini was appearing at 
the time as guest artist. Two tots, about 
eight or nine years old, with school books 
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Committee,” Mme. Del Valle remarked. 
“IT came to America shortly after and 
met Mr. Spalding, with whom I have 
appeared as assisting artist ever since. 
I am deeply indebted to Mr. Spalding 
and Mr. Benoist for the opportunity and 
the assistance they have given me. Their 
friendly counsel has been invaluable to 
me, and I surely find it helpful to follow 
Mr. Spalding on a program, for he in- 
variably puts the audience in a recep- 
tive state of mind and paves the way 
for me. 


Warmth of Latin Audiences 


“IT am looking forward with great 
pleasure to my South American trip, 
and am studying Spanish so that I may 


Loretta Del Valle, The Coloratura Soprano, as an Out-of-Doors Girl at Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J. 


under their arms, were debating as to 
the advisability of investing their fifty 
hellers to hear the celebrated baritone 
in ‘Rigoletto’ on that particular evening. 
‘Are you going to the opera to-night?’ 
said one youngster to the other. ‘No,’ 
was the reply, ‘I’ve heard “Rigoletto’”’ 
three times. I think I’ll wait for “Er- 
nani” Friday night.’ 

“T was in London when the war broke 
out and served on the American Relief 


feel perfectly at home in Havana and 
in the other South American cities. One 
feels the warmth of the Latin people in 
their responsiveness to music, and it is 
inspiring to sing for them.” 

Mme. Del Valle is far from being the 
temperamental, capricious prima donna. 
She is perfectly human and normal, with 
a keen love for the out-of-doors, and finds 
splendid recreation in golf and tennis. 


H. B. 











HAS A VIRTUOSO A SOUL? 
CRITICS DISAGREE 








ph apices years after his death, 

the soul of Niccolo Paganini is be- 
New York by critics 
and music-lovers who have witnessed 
Edward Knoblauch’s play, “Paganini,” 
with George Arliss in the title réle, now 
being given at the Criterion Theater. In 
his review of the play in the New York 
Globe, Louis Sherwin (who, by the way, 
is a son of Mme. Amy Sherwin, the Lon- 
don vocal teacher) makes this comment 
on Mr. Knoblauch’s work: 

“That he should have made Paganini 
caper around like a cross between an 
organ grinder’s monkey and the New 
Jersey ideal of a Bohemian was only to 
be expected. 


ing dissected in 


“The man was, after all, an egre- 
gious mountebank. All great virtuosi 
are to a certain extent mountebanks. 


It is forced upon them. But the truth 
is that they do not play the mountebank 
because they like it or because they do 
not realize it, but as a means to an end. 
For instance, it is conceivable that a 
great violinist might, for purely the- 
atrical effect, talk lyrically about his 
violin. But to imagine him slobbering 
over his instrument in private and in all 
seriousness is quite too impossible. That 


is what Mr. Knoblauch makes his stage 
Paganini do. 


Simplicity of Artists 


“And as for the way in which this 
Paganini runs around the room, picking 
melodies off the walls and chandeliers 
as though they were mosquitoes, it is be- 
yond even a sense of humor. Mr. Knob- 
lauch has, in short, ruined his character 
and thrown away his advantages by sen 
timentalizing it to an extravagant de- 
gree. He has failed to show that the 
essence of the artistic nature, whether 
creative or virtuoso, is a fundamental 
simplicity, that it is this exceeding sim- 
plicity that differentiates the great artist 
from the rest of mankind. 

“He has, on the other hand, put this 
much of truth into his play: He shows 
that the great artist’s love of his job is 
so much greater than other people’s that 
he will sacrifice everything to it—friend- 
ship, love, even money. This truth is ad- 
mirably expressed in one of John Tan- 
ner’s speeches in Shaw’s ‘Man and 
Superman.’ 

“The artist will blacken the mother’s 
milk to make printer’s ink of it. He 
will let a thousand people suffer in order 
that he may write a better book, act 
Hamlet better, play the violin better 
than anybody else. He is vain, childish, 
selfish. But he is, after all, essentially 





a workman. About his work, at least, 
he is sane and he absolutely refuses to 
talk rot about it—except to interviewers; 
and that is something he cannot help, 
because few of them could understand 
him or represent him accurately if he 
talked sense.” 

Wow! Exit the poor interviewer. 

Another New York dramatic critic, 
Heywood Broun of the Tribune, took 
both Mr. Knoblauch and Mr. Arliss to 
task for presenting only the externals 
of Paganini and not revealing his soul 
to the audience. On the day following 
the publication of his critique, Mr. Broun 
ran in his column a protest from a de- 
fender of “Paganini,” who made these 
points: 


Only Two Violinists with Souls 


“First, Paganini was a fiddler, and 
there are only two cases of gentlemen 
in this business who showed any sub- 
stantial symptoms of owning souls—- 
Ysaye and Kreisler. Second, if Paga- 
nini had a soul, where was it when he 
wrote his music? That he was able to 
enthrall his audiences is not to the point, 
for so does Kubelik.” 

“It seems that Paganini had a soul 
after all,” remarked Mr. Broun on the 
following day, as he gave publication to 
another chapter in the discussion, writ- 
ten by L. L., as follows: 

“It interested and amused me to read 
in your column this morning the para- 
graph in which you quote the objection 
courteous of a correspondent who does 
not share your opinion of ‘Paganini.’ 
Your critic evidently does not know that 
there seems to have been enough soul in 
Paganini’s music to inspire such men as 
Schumann and Liszt to translate it into 
the piano idiom. The very Kreisler 
whom your correspondent extols found 
so much soul in the ‘Caprice No. 24’ by 
Paganini that he plasterea and primped 
it with empty technical fireworks every 
time he performed it in public, and 
through that performance he gained his 
chief triumphs as a virtuoso. 

“Speaking by the book, it is an estab- 
lished fact that Paganini was the creator 
of modern violin playing. His influence 
on the art is incalculable. Without Paga- 
nini there would have been no _ such 
players as Ysaye and Kreisler.” 





Weidig Pupil as Violin Department Head 
at Illinois College 


RocKForD, ILL, Sept. 12.— Wilna 
Soverhill of Janesville, Wis., a pupil of 
Adolph Weidig, has been engaged as 
head of the violin department of Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Ill., for the com- 
ing year. H. F. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 




















SCHIRMER issues two pieces for 

* violin with piano accompaniment by 
Theodora Dutton, entitled “Valse Joy- 
euse” and Idylle.* This composer, if we 
are not mistaken, has in the past written 
some creditable teaching pieces for the 
piano, which, though not distinguished, 
have been palatable enough. Her violin 
pieces, suitable, of course, for teaching 
and not for recital, are melodic trifles, 


that will win approval for their sim- 
plicity rather than for any other reason. 
At the end of the “Valse Joyeuse” we 
find a high A (in the sixth position) 
marked pizzicato. We do not object to 

*“VALSE JOYEUSE,” IDYLLE. Two Composi- 


tions for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
75 cents 





ment. By Theodora Dutton. Price, 

each. “PRIPRE.” For the Violin with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Mary Helen Brown 
Price, 75 cents. New York: G. Schirmer. 
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this; it can be played, but we would ad- 
vise the composer that pizzicati on the 
E string, above F in the fifth position, 
do not sound in solo compositions. 

Mary Helen Brown’s “Priére,” also for 
viclin with piano accompaniment, is a 
very good solo piece, written with skill 
and a good command of the violin. It is 
richly harmonized and its thematic ma- 
terials are worthy. It should be played 
much by violinists seeking novelties. 

* a * 


ROM the John Church Company? 

come some new songs by Charles 
Gilbert Spross that deserve much praise. 
First of all, Mr. Spross has written a 
fine song for a bass voice, called “A 
Song of the Sword.” It is a ringing, 
manly song, full of vim and admirably 
suited to concert purposes. In these days 
when composers have almost forgotten to 
write for the bass voice, it is refreshing 
again to find a composition written in 
the bass clef for the voice, as in the 
good old days of Flégier’s “Le Cor” and 
its companion-pieces. Mr. Spross has an- 
other fine song in “In a Temple Garden” 
—delightfully melodious, natural and yet 
full of touches of the delicately oriental. 
This gifted composer seems to have an 
especial gift for accomplishing the pleas- 
ing with no great lavishing of means. 
This song is dedicated to Dan Beddoe, 
the bass song to Wilfred Glenn. The 
poems of both songs are the work of 
that admirable American poet, Frederick 
H. Martens. 

William G. Hammond has attempted 
to set to music Tagore’s “When Thou 
Commandest Me to Sing” from _ the 
“Gitanjali.” Whether he has succeeded 
depends on whether you understand Ta- 
gore or not. That is purely a relative 
thing, for one of the most successful of 
Tagore settings (from the standpoint of 
the public and of singers who use the 
song on their programs) is one whose 
music has nothing whatever to do with 
the spirit of Tagore. Its makeup is of 





+A SONG OF THE SWORD.” 
Voice with 


Song for a Bass 
Piano Accompaniment. “Ee A 
TEMPLE GARDEN.” Song for a Solo Voice. 
By Charles Gilbert Spross. Price, 75 and 60 
cents each respectively. “WHEN THOU COM- 
MANDEST MB TO SING.” Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By William G. 
Hammond. Price, 60 cents. “LA ZINGARA,”’ 
“IN FAIRYLAND.” Two Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Reginald de 


Koven, Op. 380, Nos. 1 and 2. Price, 75 cents 
each. “THE WREN.” Song for a Medium (or 
High) Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Cc. Edgar Ford. Price, 60 cents. Cincinnati- 


New York-London: The John Church Com- 


pany. 
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the flesh; and Tagore is anything but 
that. Mr. Hammond’s setting is effective 
from the vocal standpoint, musicianly in 
structure and admirable for more than 
one reason. We regret that we are un- 
able to agree with him as to his treat- 
ment of the poem; to us it is not appas- 
sionato at all; for even when the East 
Indian mystic says “drunk with the joy 
of singing” it must be remembered that 
his ecstasy is of a different type from 
that of the second act of “Tristan.” 
“La Zingara” and “To Fairyland” are 
the titles of two new songs from the pen 
of Reginald de Koven, Nos. 1 and 2 of 
his Opus 380. “La Zingara” i is a soprano 
song in the style of Delibes’s “Les Filles 
de Cadiz” without the distinction of the 
great Frenchman. It is melodious and 
will win applause. “In Fairyland” is 
also for a high voice and is in Mr. de 
Koven’s familiar manner. “The Wren” 
is a little song by C. Edgar Ford that 
pleases through its total lack of pre- 
tense and its careful workmanship. It 
may be sung by a medium or high voice. 
* * * 


REDERICK W. VANDERPOOL has 

composed a melodious ballad in “A 
Song for You.”{ It is not a song that 
need be taken too. seriously; it is 
modeled closely after the contemporary 
English ballad and has its justification 
in the fact that this type of music wins 
fatuous applause from audiences of all 
kinds. Melodious and well-climaxed, this 
song should have a good chance when 
sung by a good singer. It is dedicated to 
Mme. Buckhout, who has featured it on 
her programs in manuscript and will 
continue singing it in her all-American 
recitals this season. 





Song for a Solo Voice 
By Frederick 
New 


t‘‘A SONG FOR YOU.”’ 
with Fiano Accompaniment. 
W. Vanderpool, Op. 41. Price, 60 cents. 
York: M. Witmark & Sons. 


HE late James Whitcomb Riley’s 

“Little Orphant Annie” and “Out to 
Old Aunt Mary’s” have been set to 
music by Barclay Walker and issued by 
the Beardsley-Woods Pub. Co., in In- 
dianapolis.§ 

Passing for a moment the question 
whether Mr. Walker’s settings are impor- 
tant musically, we come to the fact that 
he was a warm friend of the poet’s; this 
is attested to in the reprinting of a letter 
from Mr. Riley to George Ade, in which 
the Hoosier poet gave Mr. Walker an 
introduction to Mr. Ade on his coming 
to New York. Apparently (from this 
letter, one is led to believe so) he con- 
sidered Mr. Walker a gifted composer. 
It is but another case of a literary man 
whose musical understanding was unde- 
veloped. 

The songs are not bad, but they are 
not the work of a composer of any par- 
ticular technical ability, or of any spon- 
taneous invention. They are melodic, 
pleasing, but totally unimportant. It is 
understood that Albert Spalding, whose 
composing talent rivals his violinistic 
gifts, has spent some of his time this 
summer setting Riley poems to music. 
It will be interesting to see how Mr. 
Spalding has treated America’s simplest 
poet of our day. A. W. K. 





Mr. and Mrs. James Washington 
Pierce have returned to Los Angeles after 
having spent an exceedingly interesting 
and profitable year in New York City 
and vicinty. While in New York Mr. 
Pierce was invited by the president of 
the New York Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to speak at one of the latter’s meet- 
ings regarding musical activities in the 
West. Mr. Pierce has re-established his 
school under the name of the Bach Schoo! 
of Music, at 1350 South Figueroa Street 
In the near future he will conduct classes 
for theory and composition, also history 
of music. 

——— ™' 

§“LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE,” “OuT TO OLD 
AUNT MARY’Ss.” Two Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Barclay 
Walker. Price, 60 cents each. Indianapolis, 
ind.: The Beardsley-Woods Pub. Co. 
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Railroad Workmen Organize Bands in 
Pennsylvania Towns 


SCRANTON, Pa., Sept. 18.—Employees 
of the Lackawanna Railroad Company in 
this city are organizing a band of sixty 
pieces, which is to be featured by the 
company next season. Chris Stang, a 
veteran employee, has been selected as 
leader, and Joseph Lewert will be as- 
sistant director. Instruments and uni- 
forms will be furnished by the company, 
and concerts will be given by the band 
in a number of Eastern cities. H. 
Manchester, J. C. Fritts, F. H. Reagan 
and John Apgar, officials of the company, 
are leading the organization. 

Employees of the Erie Railroad shops 
at Dunmore, Pa., have also organized a 
band and have been delighting thousands 
with open-air concerts during the sum- 
mer. W. R. Hz. 


New Orchestral Society Appears in 
Brooklyn 
Comprising members of various older 


Brooklyn orchestras, the Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society held its first rehearsal 


on Sept. 18 at the Thomas Jefferson 
Building, 4 and 5 Court Square. Under 
the leadership of Herbert J. Braham, 


former conductor of the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony and Brooklyn Philharmonic or- 
chestras, this amateur organization is 
preparing to awaken Brooklyn’s interest 
anew in a symphonic home product. Dr. 
Williams, who was concertmaster of the 
Arion Society, will occupy that post in 
the new society; Hugo Leipnicker is 
president; Mitchell May, vice-president; 
Edward Segeler, treasurer, and J. 


Spaulding, secretary. G. Cc. T. 


Concertmaster Olk Secretly Weds Pupil 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—An an- 
nouncement of interest came to light this 
afternoon when it was learned that Hugo 
Olk, concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the past nine years, 
was quietly married to Miss Hardy of 
Waterloo, Ill., one of his star pupils. 
The marriage was kept a secret for sev- 
eral days, but became known to-day. 
Mr. Olk’s work with the orchestra has 
always commanded high respect and he 
has appeared both here and en tour as a 


soloist. The bridal couple will reside in 
St. Louis. H. W. C. 
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Mme. 


ee Sept. 16.—Evelyn Fletcher- 
Copp, the distinguished musical edu- 
cator of this city, recently gave the final 
lecture in her summer school session for 
teachers, which she has been conducting 
in Brookline. 

Mrs. Copp has become known as one 


of the leading educators of the country, 
and is the originator of a healthy reform 


in musical instruction for young chil- 
dren, which is called the “Fletcher Music 


book entitled “What is 
the Fletcher Music Method?” recently 
newly edited by Mrs. Copp, is an en- 
lightening and interesting account of the 
foundations on which she bases her work. 
The method appeals strongly to the 
musical instincts of a child, and provides 
the child with a natural means of ex- 
pressing his musical thoughts. 

As speech comes naturally to the child, 
just so naturally can a musical thought 
be expressed, if rightly guided, believes 
Mrs. Copp, and a striking example of 
this was exhibited in one of her classes 


Method.” Her 


= 


The Summer Class of Evelyn Fletcher-Copp at Brookline. 
Fletcher-Copp and Four of Her Young Pupils 








In Circle: 


recently, when a 13-year-old boy 
was shown a picture called “The 
Last Outpost.” In the picture 
was seen an Indian who had 
been driven westward by the 
white men to the very brink of 
a precipice, with the Pacific be- 
yond. Halting, the Indian real- 
ized that if again forced to move 
onward it could only be into the 
ocean. This young boy studied 
the picture awhile and, making 
his little dream, began to ex- 
press it on paper. The result 
was a song truly descriptive of 
despair. 

Mme. Fletcher-Copp also 
makes much of her belief that 
absolute pitch, contrary to the 
usual theory that it is inborn only, 
be acquired with the proper training. 

The far-reaching influence of this 
method of musical instruction for the 
young is seen in this summer class of 
Mrs. Copp, as the teachers in this pic- 
ture represent the States of Alabama, 


can 








North 


Pennsylvania, 


Mississippi, Georgia, Carolina, 
California, Ohio, New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, and also 
Saskatchewan, Canada. The picture was 
taken in Brookline and the other picture 
shows Mrs. Copp and four of her young 
composers. W. H. L. 





Barnett, Australian Pianist, to 
Teach at Albany School 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Doris Bar- 
nett, the Australian pianist and pupil of 


Doris 


Leopold Godowsky, has been engaged 
as pianoforte instructor at St. Agnes’ 
School. Miss Barnett has given recitals 


in Germany, Austria, Hungary and Eng- 
land and her art has won high praise 
lhe European war caused her to cancel 


her concert tours abroad and come to 

America. H. 

Plague Delays Musical Season in 
Scranton 


SCRANTON, PaA., Sept. 18.—Owing to 
the prevalence of infantile paralysis the 
opening of the musical season has been 
delayed. An Eisteddfod, under the au- 


spices of the Jr. O. U. A. M., has been 
postponed until Thanksgiving Day, and 
children’s choruses will not be allowed 
to assemble until October. W. R. H. 


Katherine Lincoln to Teach at Dana Hall 
Post-Graduate School 


Boston, Sept. 15.—Katherine Lincoln, 
the well-known voice teacher of this city, 
is to teach at Pine Manor, the post-grad- 
uate school connected with Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, during the coming season. 
Miss Lincoln will do much of the advance 
vocal teaching at this fashionable school. 
In addition to this, she will also continue 
her classes both in New York City and 
Boston, where she has become well estab 
lished as a most successful teacher. 


W. H. L. 








and Coaching in September, 1916. 





Now on Tour with Julia Claussen, Address, CONGRESS HOTEL, 


MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera with Chicago Grand Opera Company for the past six 
years, (re-engaged for next season) will open Chicago Studio for Vocal Instruction 


CHICAGO 
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PIANIST 


Celebrated 


CONTRALTO 


Management, R. E. Johnston 
1451 Brradway, New York 





VIOLINIST 
PIANIST 


3717 South 25th Street 
South Side, Omaha, Neb. 


First New York Recitals, Carnegie Hall, Tues. Afternoons, Jan. 16-23 
— IN AMERICA ALL SEASON —— 
SAN FRANCISCO RECITALS, OCTOBER 22 AND 26 


Germans Play Welsh Hymn to Surprised 


Foe 
Minister of War Lloyd George, who 
recently returned to London from 


France, relates a curious incident from 
the front, according to the New York 
Times. Up from the German lines op- 
posite a Welsh division a notice was one 
day hoisted. “Look out for 10 o’clock 
to-night, Taffy,” it read. A bombard- 
ment sure, thought the Welshmen, but lo! 
at that hour not shells, but the strains of 
a cornet playing the well-known Welsh 
hymn, “Craig y bar,” came floating over 


the British lines, and the Welshmen 
joined in and sang the words they all 
knew so well. 


Form Musical Political Club in Harris- 


burg, Pa. 

HARRISBURG, PA., Sept. 17.—Musiec and 
politics are combined in the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Verdi Musical Republican Club, 
just formed by prominent Italians of 
Harrisburg. Many names have already 
been enrolled on the charter by Casimiro 
Gaeta, who is being assisted by Tony 
Demma. G. A. Q. 


IDELLE PATTERSON 


Young American Soprano 


Management: R, E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York City. 


First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday Evening, October 26th. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CURING 
A CHOIR OF “BOY-TONE” 








First Educate the Choirmaster— Give the Singers a Better Ideal 
and a Model to Imit:te, Using the Talking Machine— 
Gradually Drop the Older Boys to Alto 


(Second Article) 








By DENISON FISH 


ATURALLY the first step in estab- 
lishing a correct tone-quality in a 
choir suffering from “boy-tone” must be 
the education of the choirmaster. If he 
has been engrossed in giving organ re- 
citals, listening to rival boy choirs who 
out-boy-tone his own, and selecting ela- 
borate cantatas, let him substitute for 
one of these activities a course in listen- 
ing to the best lyric soprano voices he 
ean find. And here at the outset he must 
be very careful not to select the voice of 
a “boy-tone” woman for his study. 
Sembrich, Eames and some of the ris- 


ing generation of artists of the first rank 
should be used as models, and since re- 
citals and opera performances of such 
caliber may not come his way often 
enough, our choirmaster could not do bet- 
ter than provide himself with an inex- 
pensive phonograph (he can hear the 
voices as well on the cheapest machine 
as on the most expensive) and a few 
carefully selected records, for this is an 
intensive study and one must listen and 
listen again before one’s mind’s ear 
grasps and holds this subtle ideal. The 
choirmaster cannot. carry this study too 
far for the good of his choir. The more 
soprano songs and arias he knows, and 
the more individual voices he knows and 
ean distinguish, the more truly appre- 
ciative he will be of his ideal—a “per- 
fectly placed” lyric soprano voice. 


Influence of Russian School 


Most boys are lyric sopranos, because 
in the short life of a boy’s soprano there 
is seldom time to develop him into any- 
thing else. I have, however, heard color- 
atura boy sopranos, and more rarely dra- 
matic soprano boys. When the influence 
of Russian church music has had its full 
effect on choral conditions in this coun- 
try, soprano choristers may then be di- 
vided into three sections, coloratura, 
lvric and dramatic, in order to enable 
the choirmaster to get hitherto un- 
dreamed of diminuendos and crescendos 
and tonal contrasts, such as we have in 
the orchestra. In that day there may 
be need for a few “boy-tone” sopranos 
to supply the wood wind in the human 
orchestra, but for the present our light- 
seeking choirmaster should confine his 
study to the string-voice quality of the 
lyric, listening to the others only for 
the sake of comparison and for the bet- 
ter understanding of his specialty. 

Having commenced the training of his 
own ear—and the process should never 
be considered complete—our choirmaster 
should make tables of statistics of his 
choristers, noting the age, height, range 
of voice, etc. Then, gradually, as he 
becomes sure of his ground, and when 
he can fill their places, he should drop 
the older and bigger boys to the alto 
part. This, of course, does not solve 
their individual problems, but at any 
rate, they become “another story,” and 
they cease to hamper the efforts of choir- 


masters in the right direction. The sta- 
tistics, we must emphasize, are very 
necessary. There are so many uncer- 


tainties to deal with in the rapidly mov- 
ing tessituras of children’s voices that 
one can ill afford to throw away any 
actual cold-blooded figures, if there is 
the most remote possibility that they 
can help. 

Model Tone by Imitation 


At the same time (and this is the 
most important step in the entire pro- 
cess) a model of the ideal tone must be 
presented to the boys, and presented per- 
sistently, until it sticks, for where ex- 
aggerated “boy-tone” has become tradi- 
tional, no amount of dropping alone, 
short of dropping the whole section and 
starting out with raw recruits, will ex- 
terminate the growth. It is worse than 
dandelions on the lawn. But cheer up! 
This passion for imitation which children 
possess to such a degree, and which 
makes traditions among children so dif- 
ficult to.uproot, can, with a little clever- 
ness and patience, be turned into a new 
channel and made to work for, instead of 
against, the ideal tone. And this will 
commence just as soon as they appre- 
ciate the superior beauty of the ideal. 





For presenting the model tone, I again 
recommend the phonograph as the only 
practical method. If you could secure 
the services of Mme. Sembrich at every 
rehearsal for a year you would naturally 
despise the “canned” variety, but one 
or two hearings are not enough, and the 
vivid imagination of youth quickly trans- 
lates the phonograph tone into life size. 
The elusive something which we call 
quality in a vocal tone is present in the 
playing of a good phonograph record 
more unmistakably than it is in many a 
concert hall, where the acoustics distort 
the work of the singer. 


“Records” as Teachers 


Unfortunately, there are very few 
first-class records of sacred numbers 
from which to choose, for, of course, only 
solos are serviceable. Two or more 
voices in the same record make the 
listening too difficult. Select one or two 
records (for instance, Farrar’s “O, for 
the Wings of a Dove,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” and Juchs’s 
“Come Unto Him,” from “The Mes- 
siah”), provide the choir with the music 
and play them once or twice at every 
rehearsal until the boys have become ac- 
quainted with them. Warn them before- 
hand that you will ask them to imitate 
them later. If your choristers have been 
singing with genuine “boy-tone,” they 


will show very quickly and plainly that 
they see a vast difference, and will ex- 
press astonishment that you expect them 
to sing “that way.” Some will tell you 
that they can’t do it; the older boys with 
good and sufficient reason, on their side. 
Some temperaments will respond very 
slowly to this treatment. Boys who have 
been the idols of the choir because pos- 
sessing the most exaggerated “boy-tone” 
voices, will not like to see themselves 
overthrown to make way for the phono- 
graph, but they will not long resist the 
truth, as it will surely appeal to them 
eventually. 

When your choristers have accepted 
the correct model your work is half done. 
In a year your choir will be a different 
thing. The last half of the work is 
long and slow, and will never be finished, 
for no artistic growth is ever finished. 
It will consist of more minute investiga- 
tion of the individual voices in the choir, 
the development of: soloists to act as 
models in flesh and blood for the rising 
generation of choristers, careful work 
with all the consonant and vowel sounds 
on all the tones of the scale (an impossi- 
bility with “boy-tone”), and last, but not 
least, the increase ad infinitum of unac- 
companied singing. 





Olfactory Properties of Music 


An Eastern lecturer declares music 
affects the sense of touch and the sense 
of smell. If this idea is elaborated, sug- 
gests Arthur Babcock in the Los Angeles 


Music Student, one may expect to read. 


critical reports of performances about as 
follows: “The new compositions of 
Rhene Baton had quite the effect of the 
pungent French garlic,” and “This latest 
symphony of Strauss is redolent of the 
odor of sulphuretted hydrogen, with an 
occasional flavor of musk.” For the 
lighter salon works, doubtless, the similes 
will be reduced to the mildness of violets, 
new-mown hay and orange blossoms. 


Marie Louise Wagner Sings for Schoo] 
Teachers 


Owing to the epidemic, the opening of 
the New York schools was delayed for 
the children until Sept. 25. Twenty 
thousand teachers, however, have been 
obliged to report for a two weeks’ insti- 
tute. As a relief from the weariness 
entailed by too much pedagogy, the mu- 
sic committee arranged for a series of 
recitals by prominent artists. Marie 
Louise Wagner, the young dramatic so- 
prano, charmed a large audience at the 
first of the series held on the afternoon 
of Sept. 12. Among the songs Miss 
Wagner sang were “J’ai pleuré en 
Réve,” Hué; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Cry 
of Rachel,” Salter, and Puccini’s “Vissi 
D’Arte.” Her singing of “J’ai pleuré 
en Réve” and “Psyche” was particularly 
delightful. Dramatically she was most 
effective in the “Cry of Rachel.” To the 
enthusiastic applause she responded gra- 
ciously with the simple little “Cuckoo 
Clock,” which she sang with delicacy. 
Her singing of the aria was remarkable 
for breadth of style. 





Professor Beck and Clayton Hamilton 
to Assist Guilbert in Her Matinées 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert will appear again 
next season at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, 
New York, in a series of recitals to be 
given twice a week during November and 
December on Sunday evenings and Friday 
afternoons. While the Sunday evening 
recitals called “Les Veillées Fran- 
caises” will be as heretofore vocal and 
instrumental, the Friday afternoons 
called “Les Matinées Parisiennes” will 
have in addition a literary character. 
Besides commenting on her songs _ in 
English, Mme. Yvette Guilbert will be 
assisted by Prof. Jean Beck of Bryn 
Mawr College and Clayton Hamilton, 
who will help her audiences to a better 
comprehension of her offerings. The 
first recital will take place Nov. 3. 
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Pupil of 
Harold Bauer 


LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


REPERTOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS. Carl, ALVES 


Cc. WALDEMAR ALVES 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


48 West 90th Street New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ensie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


31st season begins Oct. 2 : 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 


114 West 72nd St. Wmtrance and scholarship ex- 
amiratinone Sent 18 and 25th. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "*st'v.ce* 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York City 
(Theadavea and Fridays) 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus, 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








Teacher of Singin 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 


Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 
55th St. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 
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MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 


| Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 


Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


HENRY T. FLECK 














Head Musical Department, 
Norman College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - -- Tel. 2443 Plaza 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 








CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 4 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


s + 
H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


ERGEI KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 

















FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOOAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 


| Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


~ | BWILYM MILES 


} 








FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


68 West 82nd St., New York. 
el. 10013 Schuyler. 








BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 








FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURB—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk. Conn 


MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus, 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sii” 

















also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 


YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIO and ART 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.) 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


EDWARD F TREUMANN Concert Pianist 
' Instruction 
Resumed teaching Sept. 12. 
restimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone: 5684 Audubon. 


ALVINA WIENS, «voice Guitare \wrstnatne art 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 
and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
cance HEEACHER OF SINGING 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Rryant 5554 
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Above, from Left to Right: Leroy Armstrong, Frances Alexander, Loyal Phillips 


Shawe, Harriot Eudora Barrows and Geneva Jefferds. 


Below: Sunset Lodge in 


the Art Colony of Boothbay Harbor, Me., Where Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Spent the Summer 


OSTON, Sept. 12.—As after a storm 
comes calm, so after her work 
comes play, believes Harriot Eudora 
Barrows, the well-known soprano and 
vocal teacher of Boston. And it was 
good, genuine play, too, that she fur- 
nished for her house full of guests at 
a house party which she gave at Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., recently, after a stren- 
uous summer of teaching at the Com- 
monwealth School of Music there. 
Miss Barrows has been living in a 
most attractive bungalow called “Sun- 


set Lodge” all summer, and a more per- 
fect surrounding, as conducive to play as 
it is an inspiration to work, would be 
hard to imagine. The “Lodge” is built 
on a sightly spot among the wooded 
heights overlooking Boothbay’s harbor, 
and it was to this picturesque spot that 
Miss Barrows bade a number of her 
personal and professional friends for a 
brief period of jollity and recreation, 
after her season of teaching at the above- 
mentioned school. 
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CAR US ON 


ART OF SINCING 


Highly Endorsed by Caruso, Toscanini, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, de Luca 


Studio: THE NEVADA, 70th St. (2025), B’way, New York City. 
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Among the guests were several well 
known personages in the musical world, 
and a glimpse at the group photographed 
on the famous old foot-bridge that spans 
the harbor of Boothbay, we find (reading 
from left to right) Leroy Armstrong, an 
organist and accompanist from Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Frances Alexander of the 
Antonia Sawyer managerial firm in 
Afolian Hall, New York City; Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, the Boston-Providence 
baritone; Miss Barrows and Geneva Jef- 
ferds, soprano. These, with other guests 
from Worcester and Boston, found upon 
their arrival at Sunset Lodge a routine 
of various sports mapped out by their 
charming hostess and a genuine hospi- 
tality awaiting them. 

Among the pastimes were fishing, 
swimming, tramping and motor boat 
trips. Last of the many pursuits, and 
indeed least, so thinks the writer, was 
an evening trip to the village “movies” 
to see “Geraldine” and listen to a movie 
orchestra that would make one writhe 
and groan. 

It would surely be a strange condition 
if music were omitted in a party of so 
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home, music never monopolized the sit- 
uation, but there was plenty of it, of all 
kinds—the serious sort, the semi-seri- 
ous and the parodied. An example of 
the latter was heard daily at sunrise, 
when one of the accompanists of the 
party (and we will be charitable by not 
mentioning his name, because his singing 
was as wretched as his pianism was 
superb) instituted a unique call to 
breakfast by seating himself at the grand 
piano, with cover up, and wailing forth 
a version of Benjamin Whelpley’s beau- 
tiful song, “’Tis Springtime on_ the 
Eastern Hills,” to words of his own, the 
first line of which was, “’Tis Daybreak 
Here on Maine’s Eastern Hills.” Only 
the most vivid imagination can realize 
what the sensation was at being wakened 
so early in the morning from a sound 
slumber in such a manner. Personally, 
Mr. Whelpley’s song is one of my favor- 
ite American songs, and it was a great 
favorite among the singers, too, but when 
it was submitted to such use one’s devo- 
tion to it was put under a severe strain. 

But, it was not all frolicsome music. 
A recital of much worth was given by 
Miss Jefferds, Mr. Shawe and Mr. Arm- 
strong, who joined with Prof. Clarence 
Hamilton, head of the music department 
in the Art Colony, and Albert Foster, 


MUSICIANS MAKE MERRY | as 
AT MAINE HOUSE PARTY : 
Honored by the Greatest Awards at } 
International Expositions 
Endorsed by the Greatest Piano Artists 
of International Reputation 
Recognized as the Best for the Home } 
of Culture and Refinement 3 
SspRaldwoingpian 
Is an Inspiration to the Artist, 
the Teacher and the Student 
‘+ The Baldwin Piano Company }:} 
4 H CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS : . 
q é 142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 665 Fifth Ave 1111 Olive St. é 
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cate that make music. So, when at violinist. This concert m account of 


which appeared in last week’s MUSICAlI 
AMERICA) was given in Assembly Hall 
and attracted a capacity audience. Also 
during that week Miss Barrows vocally 
illustrated a lecture given by Professor 
Hamilton on “Lohengrin” and sang some 
of Hlsa’s music in that opera. 


H. L. 


Suggests Temple of Music for Illinois 


A temple of music, located somewhere 
on the lake front in Chicago, a building 
that will be as beautiful and complete a 
structure as the new Field Museum; this 
building to contain a grand opera audi- 
torium, symphony hall, concert room, 
small recital halls, banquet hall, danc- 
ing and reception rooms, private studios, 
and the crowning feature, a national con- 
servatory. This temple to be a meeting 
place for all musical organizations, na- 
tional, district and state conventions 
such is set forth by the Musical Monitor, 
with the hope that the project will be 
started at the state convention of music 
clubs, to be held in Chicago, Oct. 23. 








Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, who has had a successful 
South American season at the Teatro 
de Colon in Buenos Ayres, is preparing 
to return to New York. 
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PRIZE FOR NEBRASKA 
STATE ODE AWARDED 


John Prindle Scott of New York 
the Victor— Music at 
State Feir 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 12.—John Prin- 
dle Seott of New York was this week 
awarded the $100 prize offered by John 
1). Haskell of Wakefield, Neb., for music 
for the Nebraska State ode, written by 
Rev. W. H. Buss of Fremont. James 


Carnal of Omaha was given much praise 
by the judges for his composition, which 
was considered very close to the Scott 
production. 

This competition was announced some 
time ago by State Superintendent A. O. 
‘}homas, chairman of the special commit- 
tee having in charge the program for the 
celebration of Nebraska’s semi-centen- 
nial of Statehood, and more than forty 
compositions were submitted. Chancellor 
Cc. A. Fulmer of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Director Willard Kimball of 
the University School of Music and 
Emma Meservey were the judges. 

The Nebraska State Fair just closed 
was made unusually attractive by the 
great amount of splendid music which 
was offered by the Board of Managers. 
Splendid concerts, which attracted au- 
diences which more than filled the Audi- 
torium, were played by the Kilties Band, 
W. F. Newlan, conductor, and the Ne- 
braska State Band, W. F. Quick, conduc- 
tor. The Le Baron-Wheatley Grand 
Opera Octet, an organization made up of 
talented students from the Le Baron- 
Wheatley studios, made successful ap- 
pearances each day of the Fair, and the 
St. Paul’s Oratorio Chorus and accom- 
panying orchestra, under the direction 
of Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, gave sa- 
cred concerts on Sunday afternoon and 
during the week, singing the “Messiah” 
und the “Creation.” This chorus fur- 
nishes a fine example of community work 
and has a membership of ninety-four, 
with an orchestra of more than twenty 
members. On Sunday and Tuesday the 
assisting soloists were Katherine Kim- 
ball, soprano; Helen Turley, alto; H. C. 
Johnson, tenor, and Charles H. Miller, 
bass. HAZEL KINSCELLA. 








LAVINIA DARVE IN “RIGOLETTO” 





Young Lyric Soprano Wins Favor for 
Splendid “Gilda” 


A feature of the performance of 
“Rigoletto,” given at the National Thea- 
ter, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 9, by the Royal Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was the splendid singing of La- 


vinia Darvé, a young American lyric 
soprano. A large audience applauded 
enthusiastically, and her scene with 
Rigoletto in the third act had to be re- 
peated before the ardor of the hearers 
could be appeased. 

Miss Darvé achieved distinction in the 
principal cities. of Austria, singing 
“Rigoletto” and “Masked Ball.” In 
Milan and Berlin Miss Darvé appeared 
in concert with great success. 


NEW OPERETTAS HEARD 


“Girl from Brazil” and “Flora Bella”— 
A Question for Managers 


That the Viennese operetta still has a 
certain appeal in New York—despite the 
decrease in the number of musical pro- 
ductions—is shown by the fact that the 
only new musical plays of the last two 
weeks in the metropolis have been of 
that general category—“The Girl from 
Brazil,” at the Forty-fourth Street The- 
ater, and “Flora Bella,” at the Casino. 
While they are not drawing houses equal 
to those of Mr. Ziegfeld’s pulchritudinous 
“Follies,” the two pieces have received 
a fair measure of approval. 

In both of the operettas the original 
score has been cut in half that an Ameri- 
can composer might add numbers appro- 
priate to the American production. This 
coincidence has suggested the question: 
Why do American producers pay royal- 
ties to foreign authors and composers of 
operettas of which the libretti must be 
revised to accord with American customs 
or denatured to suit American taste, and 
of which the score is to be amplified by 
an American composer? Why not en- 
gage Americans in the first place to write 
an original opera? That is common 
sense, economically and artistically. 

In “Flora Bella” the original score 
was written by Charles Cuvillier, com 
poser of “The Lilac Domino.” One of 
the dramatic critics wrote of the opera: 
“Several numbers are interpelated by 
Milton Schwarzchild and are plainly 
imitative of M. Cuvillier’s work.” If 
that is the case, the imitator has excelled 
his master, for his waltz duet, “Give Me 
All of You,” and his march, “Flora 
Bella,” are the “hits” of the perform- 
ance. The star is Lina Abarbanell, who 
is almost an ideal operetta prima donna. 
Gustave Salzer conducts the large or 
chestra, and there is a chorus which 
actually sings well. 

The prolific Sigmund Romberg con- 
tributes the American numbers of “The 
Girl from Brazil,” and his most melodi- 
ous efforts are the “Stolen Kisses” valse 
and “My Senorita,” while there is an- 
other excellent waltz, “Darling, I Love 
You So,” in the original score of Robert 
Winterberg. K. S. C. 











The Manger Violin School, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its existence recently. 
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DON’T FORGET! 
By PERCY HEMUS 





art. 


our language. 





English. 


Percy Hemus 
Don’t forget that if singers learn to sing in English other tongues will 


not be forgotten. 
Don’t forget our debt to the great masters, but don’t let that debt keep 


in the music world. 








Don’t forget that Beethoven never heard a modern orchestra or Handel a 
modern organ. We have no record of their saying, “It has never been done. 
Don’t forget that song writing is not a lost 


Don’t forget that a song that pleases at one hear- 
ing may not last. 

Don’t forget that because you can’t grasp a song 
at one hearing the fault may lie with you and not in 
the composition. 

Don’t forget the man who is completely surrounded 
by a circle of traditions cannot see beyond that circle. 

Don’t forget it is better to look for songs that have 
good translations and learn to sing them than to talk 
continually of the few that do not lend themselves to 


Don’t forget a man who sings English may be able 
to sing in several languages, but the man who can 
sing in several languages may not be able to sing in 


you from trying to do something yourself. t 
who gave us paper, ink, varnish, paint, wire and many other necessities used 


Don’t forget to knock the man who is doing things different; he needs you. 


” 


We. are also indebted to those 














MERLE ALCOCK’S PLANS 





Popular Contralto Faces a Crowded 
Season of Concert Work 


Merle Alcock, whose sudden rise to 
popularity in the American concert field 
has been the subject of much comment, 
will begin her first tour for this season 
on Oct. 16, in conjunction with Bechtel 
Alcock, the tenor. They will give joint 
recitals in fifteen cities, principally in 
the Middle West. In many of these con- 
certs Mrs. Alcock returns as the result 
of her success during last year’s tour 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The joint recitals of these artists make 
a distinct appeal not only because of the 


high standard of their individual sing- 
ing, but also because of the artistic 
blending of their voices and the unity 
and complete understanding of their 
duet work. 

Mrs. Alcock has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Orpheus Club of 
Buffalo on Feb. 5; with the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club in New York on Feb. 
6 and in Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb. 7. 
With Mr. Alcock she will give a joint 
recital at Columbia University in March 
and both will be soloists in the London 
(Ont.) performance of “The Messiah” 
on New Year’s Day. 

Mrs. Alcock will continue as contralto 
soloist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity. She returned to New York re- 
cently from a restful vacation spent in 
Ohio, Iowa and Michigan. 
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ST. LOUIS CHORUS SINGS AT K. OF C. CONVENTION 




















Some of hares Members of the Knights of Columbus Choral Club of St. Lou's, with William T. Deibels, Conductor, in the Center, and with Charles Mulligan, President, 
at His Left 


T. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 12.—The an- 
nual Supreme Convention of the 
Order of Knights of Columbus, held in 
August at Davenport, Iowa, opened with 
the celebration at the Cathedral of Pon- 
tifical High Mass, in which the Knights 
of Columbus Choral Club of St. Louis 
constituted the choir, using very effec- 


tively Gregorian plain chant music, spe- 
cially prepared as on other similar oc- 
casions, 

This club of 120 voices has just com- 
pleted its fourteenth season of continu- 
ous weekly rehearsals, having attended 
the supreme conventions during the last 
fourteen years, on each occasion appear- 
ing in a concert tour of two weeks. On 
these tours the singers appear in concerts 


in white serge uniforms, which are also 
used in their public parades, on which 
occasions the drum and bugle corps of 
twenty-four men, composed of singers, 
constitutes an attractive feature. 

This is one of the very few private 
singing organizations of America that 
makes these annual concert tours, in ad- 
dition to presenting a series of concerts 
in St. Louis comprising excellent music. 


The concerts are all sung from memory, 
and Metropolitan Opera stars appear as 
soloists. 


The above picture shows about one- 
half the actual singing strength of the 
club. 


William T. Deibels, is 
shown in the center of the picture and 
to his left is Charles Mulligan, the pres- 
ident. H. W. C. 


Its conductor, 








CADMAN DEFENDS AMERICAN 
OPERA PRIZE CONTESTANTS 








Composer Replies to Remarks Attributed to Pasquale Amato by 
Latter’s Press Representative—-Scores Not Written at 
Breakneck Speed—Resents Statement that Our Creative 
Musicians Have Been Attempting Things Too Large 








HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
appears as a defender of the Ameri- 
can composer in a letter to the Musical 
Monitor, in which he replies to some re- 
marks attributed to Pasquale Amato by 
the baritone’s press representative in 
some press material sent out by the lat- 
ter to various papers. Mr. Cadman 
writes from Daoma Lodge, Drake, Col., 
as follows: 

“My attention has just been called by 
some friends to an article from the pen 
of Pasquale Amato concerning the utter 
futility of the opera prize. 

“Among other derogatory things Mr. 
Amato says that the offering of a grand 
opera prize calls forth or is ‘likely to call 
forth mediocre effort on the part of a 
composer.’ 

“T will grant that a good many oper- 
atic compositions submitted in the two 
last national contests may have been 
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mediocre and defective from an operatic 
standpoint. Any prize contest is likely 
to call forth work good, bad and indif- 
ferent. I have acted as a judge on sev- 
eral contests, and can vouch for this. 


Scores Written Before Contest 


“If Mr. Amato were to know of the 
great number of American composers 
who had proved to the country and to 
Europe their ability to write good music, 
and who had entered operas in the two 
last contests, he would be quite surprised; 
he might also be shocked to learn how 
many of these composers did not specially 
compose operas for these contests, but 
finished them quite a while before the 
contest was announced—did not jump 
into the game and write a grand opera 
in order to ‘please the judges.’ I have 
an idea that they happened to have in 
their portfolios completed scores which 
opera producers had failed to interest 
themselves in. Mind you, I do not say 
that a number of composers did not break 
their musical necks trying to write and 
finish certain works before the two con- 
tests closed. They may have done this. 
But I am positive that most of the con- 
testants entered operatic scores which 
had been completed prior to the contest. 

“T am quite sure that among a ma- 
jority of these scores the judges found 
excellent musical knowledge, careful in- 
strumentation and many original ideas, 
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if they were at all fair minded, so that 
the charge of mediocrity and an effort 
to ‘please the judges’ made by Mr. Amato 
is surely exaggerated. The mere fact of 
some of these same contestants having 
proved to the public at large over many 
years standing, their ability to write dig- 
nified, well-balanced music is evidence. 
Further than this, if there were some 
mediocre efforts, it follows uhat mediocre 
composers wrote them, and not the best 
American musical creators who have a 
reputation to sustain and cannot be urged 
into haste and immature effort. 

“Mr. Amato further’ states that 
America has failed generally in music 
(he does not specifically say just in what 
manner) because it has ‘attempted things 
too large, the brief time America has 
had to develop art being considered.’ 

“My dear Mr. Amato, would you have 
our composers eternally working on 
songs and salon music? I can see no 
evolution for us in this. Were we never 
to spread our creative wings and soar 
into the region of chamber music and or- 
chestral pieces, the country of insignifi- 
cant and ‘small effort’ would still be our 
dwelling place. I, as composer, refuse 
to subscribe to your doctrine for my own 
musical soul. At the very risk of the 
foreign artist turning up his nose at the 
sight of my attempt to write a piano 
sonata, an occasional trio and an or- 
chestra work of the larger pattern (al- 
though my American brethren may 
praise my efforts to ‘grow’) I shall con- 
tinue to visualize and see that through 
my strivings and those of my colleagues 


will eventually come a large and serious 
field of endeavor in this country. 

“Were we never to attempt the ‘larger 
things,’ musical atrophy would result. 
Your philosophy for us, Mr. Amato, is 
anything but healthy. It may do for 
the ragtime writer and the nothing-but- 
the-small-song-and-ballad creator (and 
even he can be seen improving nowa- 
days!), but it will not go down with the 
American composer who wants to see 
his country evolve musically. And yet 
your viewpoint, Mr. Amato, is that of 
the average foreign artist who makes his 
living in this country. He sees nothing 
but our most insignificant effort; he will 
admit of nothing save the song-form. He 
seems surprised that even our tardily- 
recognized MacDowell has written a con- 
certo that compares with the best Euro- 
pean concerto. That Kelley and Mrs. 
Beach and ‘Hank’ Gilbert and Arne Old- 
berg and—but why go on in this jingo- 
istic style and mention the score of 
Americans who have dared to leave the 
song-form and tinker with another form? 
The average foreign artist really exhibits 
a natural suspicion of our effort to evolve. 
He wants to set a time limit for us— 
an alarm clock period, so that when the 
magical awakening comes we shall really 
be allowed to work in ‘the larger field!’ 
As for myself, I shall keep on doing an 
occasional sonata and a piece of cham- 
ber music as I have done—yea, and every 
once in a while a new grand opera, 
whether it ‘gets produced’ or not! In 
that way I shall help the cause of serious 
composition in my beloved land.” 
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SEEK MILLION FOR 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


$40,000 Is Subscribed to Fund— 
Extra Chamber Music Series 
for This Season 


A campaign is now under way to raise 
a million dollar endowment fund for 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, for 
it has been the consistent belief of those 
who have supported the movement that 
an orchestra, especially a popular-priced 
orchestra, must be endowed, just as a 
school or college is endowed. S. R. 
Guggenheim offered $10,000 for the first 
hundred thousand of the endowment 
fund, toward which over $40,000 have 


already been pledged. 
The seventeenth season of the Peo- 


ple’s Symphony will be opened on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 22, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, with Christine Miller, con- 
tralto, soloist. The dates for the second 
and third concerts will be Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 24, and April 1. 

Sold out before the first concert of 
the series last season, the People’s Sym- 
phony Club will this year give two 
courses of chamber music concerts, in 
order to accommodate the hundreds who 
were turned away for lack of room. They 
will be held as usual in the auditorium 
of the Washington Irving High School. 
The course of six Friday evening con- 
certs will be begun by the Kneisel Quar- 
tet and ended by the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and the Saturday course will be begun 
by the Flonzaleys and ended by the 
Kneisels. Other organizations which 
ploy in both courses are David and Clara 
Mannes in sonata recital, the Tollefsen 
Trio, the Vicelpian Trio and the Phil- 
harmonic Trio. A special feature of one 
of the courses will be the appearance of 
the dancers from the Neighborhood 
Playhouse in classic and folk dances. 








Young Columbus Violinists Wed 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Sept. 10.—The wed- 
ding of Mabel Dunn and Earl Hopkins 
last Tuesday evening united two splen- 
did young violinists, who will have a 
joint studio at 26 South Third Street, 
previously occupied by Thomas S. Callis. 
A charming program of song and en- 
semble numbers was given at the wed- 
ding, including the following: 


Cecil Fanning in ‘‘Widmung” and “Because 


I Love You” (Smith); two songs by Mrs. 
Charles Warner, ‘Because’ (D’Hardelot), 
and “O Promise Me” (DeKoven); a violin 
number by Louise Rinehart, one by Norma 
Hopkins, an organ solo by Mabel Rathbun 
Carle, and an ensemble number by Mrs. 
Carle (organ), Norma Hopkins (violin), 
Louise Rinehart (violin), Mabel Gares 
(flute) and Mabel Ackland Stepanian 
(cello); The Bridal Chorus from ‘“Lohen- 


grin,” and Mendelssohn Wedding March. 


Miss Dunn was a teacher and student 
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at the Cincinnati Conservatory for five 
years and during the past year she was 
engaged in ensemble work in San Diego, 
Cal. Mr. Hopkins studied in Berlin for 
a couple of years and has appeared in 
concerts for the past two in . 





REARDONS AT OCEAN GROVE 





Soprano and Baritone Fill Numerous 
Successful Engagements 











George Warren Reardon, Baritone, and 
Mildred Graham Reardon, Soprano, at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


After a summer at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, and 
George Warren Reardon, baritone, re- 
turned to New York on Sept. 5. Mr. 
Reardon filled a ten weeks’ engagement 
at the New Jersey resort with the Cri- 
terion Male Quartet. The Criterions 
appeared in the big Auditorium twice 
with “Billy” Sunday. An amusing inci- 
dent occurred a week ago last Monday 
night when, as the quartet stepped on 
the stage, all four dressed alike, even to 
their neckties, Mr. Sunday examined 
them closely, much to the enjoyment of 
the audience of 10,000, and remarked: 
“Exquisite harmony, even to the scarfs.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Reardon appeared 
in the concert given on Aug. 31 at the 
First M. E. Church, Asbury Park, for 
the benefit of Charles Fuster, the French 
poet. Mrs. Reardon won marked favor 
in a group of songs by Clough-Leighter, 
Huntington-Woodman and Ronald, while 


Mr. Reardon sang with the Criterion 
Quartet. Frederick Schlieder, the or- 
ganist, played compositions by Verdi, 
Lemare, Tschaikowsky, Lemmens and 


Boéllmann in masterly style. Mr. Rear- 
don was one of the soloists on Sept. 3 
at the Allenhurst Club, when he made a 
fine impression in Ronald’s “O Lovely 
Night.” 

The Reardons were also soloists in a 
performance of Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” 
at the First M. E. Church, Asbury Park, 
on Sunday, Aug. 27. As experienced 
oratorio singers, they delivered their 
solos with distinction. Mrs. Reardon has 
been working all summer at Ocean 
Grove with her accompanist, Miss May- 
hall, on her programs for the coming 
season, when, in addition to her new po- 
sition as solo soprano at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York, she 
will have many concert apdearances. 


Scranton Mannerchor Elects Officers 

SCRANTON, PA., Sept. 12.—The Junger 
Mannerchor Society of Scranton, Pa., 
has selected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, William C. Mil- 
ler; vice-president, Max Henkelman; re- 
cording secretary, J. Henry Schwenker; 
financial secretary, Henry G. Sontag; 
treasurer, Fred W. Kirchhoff; librarian, 
Herman Dornheim; assistant librarian, 
Max Ludwig; trustees, Fred Schunk, 
William Budenbach and John Stobber. 
John T. Watkins has been re-elected con- 
ductor. W. R. H. 


New Songs to Aid Actors’ Fund 

Bernard Granville, a star of the Zieg 
feld Follies, has composed two songs, en- 
titled “The Road That Leads to You” 
and “Think of Me,” and dedicated them 
to the Actors’ Fund of America. The 
Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company is 
reproducing these songs and will place 
them on sale Sept. 20, donating a good 
share of the profits on the records to the 


million dollar campaign of the Actors’ 
Fund. 

















How Community Singing First 
Affects a Bashful Public 











HIS community singing is a new 
thing, and the people do not quite 
know how to take it, writes Karleton 
Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post, 
and, like all timorous folk, they are 
deathly afraid that there may be some 
insidious moral purpose back of it all, 
some sort of spiritual inoculation which 


_ may be mysteriously shot into them while 


they are not watching. You cannot al- 
together blame the people if they dis- 
trust the intentions of those who seem- 
ingly are offering something for nothing, 
since experience has taught them that 
usually there is hidden influence back 
of it, some propaganda which will ap- 
pear in good time and make them mad 
way down to their toes to think how they 
had been fooled. That they are to be 
permitted to sing the things they wish 
to sing just for the fun of it seems quite 
too good to be true. 

There are lots of people who love to 
make a joyful noise with their voices up- 
raised in choral mass, but they violently 
object to the idea of being used as some 
sort of experiment clinic in which high- 
brow experts seek to demonstrate some 
pet theory. 

However, as they watched Mr. Kelly, 
conductor of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion concerts, on Chicago’s municipal 
pier, they gradually came to the conclu- 
sion that it was all open and above 
board. He did not appear to have any- 


thing concealed up his sleeve, but to be 
doing just what he said he was doing, 
trying to give them a chance to have 
some fun singing good old songs that 
most of them knew. So more and more 
of them came in and moved closer to the 
center. Then they let out their voices a 
little louder as soon as they realized that 
those about them were doing the same 
thing, looking a bit sheepish as they 
glanced around them, yet after all com- 
pelled to admit that it was good fun. 

Mr. Kelly actually succeeded in getting 
a considerable number of the men to 
come and stand right around him and 
sing a serenade to the ladies. What do 
you think of that? They sang “Good 
Night, Ladies” and “How Can I Bear to 
Leave Thee,” and repeated the second 
verse pianissimo. After a couple of 
trials they made a very good fist at it, 
with several big fellows that growled 
out an impressive bass and some tenors 
who improvised real barber-shop chords. 
Then the ladies applauded_vociferously 
and the men grinned just as they used 
to years ago when they had done their 
stunt at a_ school exhibition. But 
through it all you could feel the satis- 
faction that comes from getting into the 
game and doing something for yourself 
instead of being everlastingly out on the 
bleachers. People began to move up still 
closer and to talk to one another as 
though they really were parts of a great 
community and not merely mutually an- 
tagonistic atoms with none but disagree- 
able relations with one another. 
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Mrs. Morrey to Be Assisted by Teachers 
Who Studied with Her 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 10.—Grace 
Hamilton Morrey, one of the artist-teach- 
ers of the city, has announced the organ- 
ization of a school of music, to be known 


as the Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music, with a faculty of seventeen teach- 
ers, all of whom she has chiefly trained 
herself, though they have had other 
teachers before or after their study with 
Mrs. Morrey. The associate teachers 
are Bernard Miller, who stuawd for two 
years with Mrs. Morrey before going to 
Berlin (Mr. Miller will be business di- 
rector of the school); Mrs. Priscilla 
I’lowers, who will be the vice-president, 
and the following additional teachers: 
Mrs. Edith May Miller, Grace Chandler, 
Bertha Brent, Nellie Allen, Mrs. Hattie 
Blackburn, Gertrude Brent, Elizabeth 
Burke, Mrs. Cora Kurtz Coffinbury, Mrs. 
Blanche Monahan Douglas, Miss Kath- 
arine Gleason, Miss Marjorie McGar- 
raugh, Louise Benjamin and Burleigh S. 
Cupp. With the combined students of 
these various teachers, the management 
announces a registry of 300 students. 

Mrs. Morrey will carry out the Lesche- 
tizky system as exemplified in her own 
work. She has written a book of ground- 
work, which precisely sets forth her 
ideas and ideals. For the present, each 
teacher will teach in his or her own 
studio, but later a central school will be 
established and all the work will be done 
there. This school starts out with a 
larger outlook than any school previous 
ly organized in Columbus. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





War Carries Music to the 


Clouds 


Letters which are being received from 
time to time from numerous members of 
the Mendelssohn Choir, now serving their 
country on various fronts, are of great 
interest to their former associates in the 
choirs, says the Toronto (Can.) Globe. 
A member of the Royal Naval Air Sta- 
tion, in writing of his experiences, re- 
veals the strong influence which music 
exerts even in the midst of his perilous 
duties. He says: “I often think of the 
splendid rehearsals of the choir. , 
Do you know that I have quite often 
caught myself, when flying thousands of 
feet up, singing lustily the bass part of 
one of the choir’s beautiful works. Some- 


Aviator 


times it would be Verdi, sometimes El- 
gar, or perhaps when in a particularly 
happy mood, Teaiaa. It is all rather 
weird, as you can understand, for the 
roar from the exhausts of a hundred- 
horse-power engine drowns out every 
other sound, and, although I oftentimes 
do not hear myself sing, I nevertheless 
fully enjoy my little solos.” 





Thomas S. Callis, Columbus Organist, 
to Move to Cleveland, Ohio 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 10. — Musical 
people of Columbus regret the fact that 
Columbus is soon to lose one of its mu- 
sicians, Thomas S. Callis, who has long 
been recognized as a sterling church or- 
ganist and teacher of organ, piano and 
singing and who for the last several 
years has made attractive settings for 
the motion pictures at the Majestic The 
ater. Mr. Callis goes soon to Cleveland 
where he has been engaged to play organ 
accompaniments in the new picture thea 
ter, the Stillwell, which is built in con- 
nection with the Statler Hotel. 

E. M. S. 





Progressive Series Used in Columbus 
Studio of Ella May Smith 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 10.—The Pro- 
gressive». Piano Lessons, the texts of 
which are furnished by the Art Publi- 
cation Society, edited by Godowsky, Josef 
Hofmann, Stillman-Kelley, Emil Sauer 
and Emerson Whithorne, will be taught 
in the piano studios of Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, the associate teachers to be Mrs. 
Ada Bruce McDonnell, Mildred Tessier, 
Alma Marie Mohr, Mildred Gardner and 
Margaret Marie Collins. The first re 
cital of the season was given in these 
studios Tuesday morning by Marie 
Breese Miller, who played a program 
containing works of Bach-Liszt, Chopin 
and Debussy. E. M. S. 


Soprano Gives Interesting Recital in 


Dubuque 
DUBUQUE, IowA, Sept. 7.—Eleanore 
Arns Britzius, soprano, gave a recital! 


at Summit Church, Dubuque, assisted by 
Martha Zehetner, pianist, and Edna 
Wood Baumner, reader. Miss Britziu: 
gave a splendid program of German and 
American compositions, singing with 
good judgment and excellent expression. 
Miss Zehetner was a capable accompan 
ist and Miss Baumner gave several in 
teresting readings. R. F. O. 
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-UPHOLD AMERICAN IDEALS AT LOCKPORT MEETING 








} Fv geadreniy N. Y., Sept. 15.—The 
American artist, conductor and com- 
poser have certainly had their innings in 
this city during the last two days in the 
All-American Convention, due to the ef- 
forts of A. A. Van de Mark, local citizen, 
manager and general “booster.” 

For several seasons past this city of 
20,000 people has boasted a concert 
course of exceptional merit and magni- 
tude, and through the efforts of Mr. Van 
de Mark the grestest artists and or- 
chestras have paid professional visits to 
Lockport. The citizens have loyally sup- 
ported the local impresario. 

A year ago Mr. Van de Mark told me 
of his desire to assist the American art- 
ist, composer and conductor, as well as 
the manager, and outlined his plan. That 
he has succeeded so far will be attested 
by every one who has been in attend- 
ance at this meeting, and the Lockport 
Concert Series this year wiil be tne first 
all-American series ever held in this 
country: 


Good Fellowship Observed 


The American Musical Convention has 
been a great success in every way. We 
have heard many artists, compositions 
and addresses Ly our countrymen, and 
we certainly are proud of them ail. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and we have had our fill, all of it being 
good, with no unpleasant regrets. There 
has been a heaithy altruism and good- 
fellowship that has not only been pleas- 
ant, but beneficial to us all. The so- 
cailed jealousy of musicians was con- 
spicuously absent, and every one has en- 
thusiastically “boosted” the other fel- 
low. 

The first session of Thursday, Sept. 14, 
opened with numbers by the Apollo Male 
Quartet of Boston, a company of sing- 
ers who immediately won favor, which 
they increased with their several appear- 
ances during the two days. 

Mayor John R, Earl of Lockport gave 
an address of welcome, and showed his 
interest in local as well as national musi- 
cal affairs by declaring the day a city 
holiday. He also brought a greeting of 
welcome from the local Board of Com- 
merce, who had aided Mr. Van de Mark 
in his work. 


Mr. Erb as Chairman 


Rev. Gustav A. Papperman, member 
of the Board of Commerce, bade the visi- 
tors a further welcome, and introduced 
the chairman of the convention, J. Law- 
rence Erb of the University of Illinois, 
and president of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 

Mr. Erb read an interesting and in- 
structive paper on “The American Mu- 
sician: How to Remedy the Unjust Dis- 
crimination Against Him,” afterward 
throwing the subject open for general 
discussion. Mr. Erb gave us much food 
for serious thought, and made it very 
plain to us that history is simply repeat- 
ing itself and that we are going through 
just such conditions as have confronted 
every nation in its musical life. 

The discussion, though there was 
scarcely time for many to take a part 
in it, brought out the fact that the fu- 
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How to Remedy Unjust Discrimination Against the Native 
Musician Discussed at Musical Convention Arranged by 
Mr. Van de Mark—Prominent Educators and Artists on 
Programs—Many Managers in Attendance 








ture of the American musician, be he 
composer, director or performer, lies in 
the education of the American people to 
loyalty and an understanding of Ameri- 
can musical ideals. 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond Heard 


Bessie Brown Ricker, a_ well-known 
reader of child verse, followed the dis- 
cussion. Carrie Jacobs-bond gave a 
pleasing forty-five minutes of her own 
songs, interspersed with remarks apropos 
of her work, and closed the morning 
session. ‘lthroughout the two days of 
programs, the compositions of Mrs. Bond 
were much in evidence, 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a group of numbers by the Apollo Club, 
followed by an address from Hon. Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris, Governor of Michigan, 
who proved to be an interesting talker, 
much more familiar with things musical 
than the average man. He is a sincere 
patron of the art. Previous to the after- 
noon session a reception was held for the 
Governor at Hotel Kenmore. 

Following Governor Ferris’ address, 
Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, artistic 
and musicianly, delighted the large audi- 
ence with two groups of songs. ‘lhe sec- 
ond group was by Fay Foster, four num- 
bers, and these numbers were given added 
interest, for the composer was at the 
piano. Jessie Woltz Hammond, harpist, 
as assisting artist was heard in two well- 
presented numbers. 


Self-Centered Musicians 


“The Musical Man in the Community” 
was the subject of the address by George 
Coleman Gow of Vassar College. It was 
an address full of interesting things and 
from a man of wide experience in the 
music life. Dr. Gow feels, and rightly, 


too, that the musical man should take 
more of an interest in the civic matters 
of his home community, and not keep 
himself shut up in the small confines of 
his own life. 

ko.lowing Dr. Gow’s address, Eliza- 
beth Siedhotf, a Lockport girl, gave pleas- 
ing proof of her ability as a pianist in 
four numbers. She also acted as a most 
efficient accompanist for other artists 
during both days’ sessions. 

Charles Wasnburn, of Ward-Belmont 
College, Nashville, Tenn., and vocal in- 
structor during the summer season at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., sang a group of songs 
in his own inimitable style, followed by 
Bertha Barnes, a contraito of excellent 
worth. After a Cadman number she 
sang four songs by Hallett Gilberté, the 
composer furnishing the accompani- 
ments, 


Guests of Fruit Growers 


The visiting delegation was then taken 
to Orcott, on Lake Ontario, by automo- 
bile, where they were the guests of the 
Niagara County Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The evening session was a recital by 
Emma Roberts, contralto; Edgar Scho- 
field, baritone, and Margaret Jameison, 
pianist. It was a delightful evening, 
given by rare artists, the accompaniments 
being supplied satisfactorily by Emil 
Zoller. 

The opening event of the second day 
was the taking of a photograph of the 
visitors, the children’s chorus and the 
band, on the locks. 

The assemblage then proceeded to 
Thurston Auditorium for the events of 
the day. Alfred Hallam, director of the 
Conservatory of Music at Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y., and di- 





DIAGHILEFF BALLET RUSSE ARRIVES 





Lopokova, Bolm and Noted 
Beauties, Kachouba and Galanta, 
Form Part of Troupe 


Forty members of the Serge de 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe, including Lydia 
Lopokova, premier danseuse, and Adolph 
Bolm, premier danseur, arrived last Mon- 
day from Bordeaux on the French line 
steamship Lafayette. In the ballet are 
two noted Russian beauties, Valentine 
Kachouba of Moscow and Ekaterina Ga- 
lanta. Among others in the company 
were Mlles. Sophie Pflanz, Soklova, 
Mmes. Gavrilow, Kremneff and Pianow- 
ski, Mme. Drobecki and Mme. Galina 
Chabetzkaia. 

The répertoire of the Russian ballet for 
this season includes four numbers new to 
this country. One of these is the “Me- 
phisto Valse,” conceived by Waslav Ni- 
jinsky and arranged with Liszt music 


N. B.—Mr. Campanari has made arrangements with the Spizzi and Campanari Concert 
Bureau which will secure operatic and concert engagements for his advanced pupils. 


EANNE JOMELLI 


and costumes and .decorations by the 
American artist, Robert Edmund Jones. 

Another is “Till Eulenspiegel,” with 
music by Richard Strauss, choreography 
conceived by Nijinsky during his im- 
prisonment in Austria, and costumes and 
decorations by Jones. Still another bal- 
let is “Le Dieu Bleu,” with choreography 
by Fokine and accoutrements by Bakst. 

The fourth new offering is “Sadko” 
with choreography by Adolph Bolm. It 
is a fantastical dance supposed to take 
place at the bottom of the ocean. 
“L’Apres Midi d’un Faune,” which was 
seen only in New York last year, will be 
a regular number on the program on 
tour also this year. 


Rehearsals started at the Manhattan 
Opera House last Monday under the di- 
rection of M. Nijinsky, who arrived here 
Monday from a summer vacation at Bar 
Harbor, Me. The ballet opens for an 
engagement of three weeks at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, Oct. 9, after which 
it will go on tour under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


MANA 
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Begs to announce that he will re-open 
his studio for the season on October | 
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rector of music at Chautauqua during 
the summer, gave the opening address, 
taking for his subject, “Community Mu- 
sic. 


Bestor on “American Spirit” 


The second address of the morning was 
delivered by Arthur E. Bestor, president 
of the Chautauqua Institution, who spoke 
upon “The American Spirit.” 

Henry Bethnel Vincent, the organist 
of mrie, Pa., talked to the meeting on 
“The Art of Listening.” 

The artists appearing at intervals be- 
tween addresses on the morning pro- 
gram were Bessie Leonard. contralto; 
Jane Schroeder, whistler; Harriett Story 
MacFarlane, soprano; and Irene East- 
man, the Indian soprano. The assisting 
artists were Elizabeth Seidhoff, Jessie 
Woltz Hammond, Myrtle V. Kesheimer 
and Caroline Manning, all of whom ac- 
quitted themselves well. 


Supervisors’ Good Work 


The afternoon session opened with 
several numbers by a chorus of 1000 
children from Lockport’s public school. 
Their work was a credit to the local 
music supervisor, Douglas A. Smith. 

The other musical events of the after- 
noon were groups by the Apoilo Male 
Quartet; Harriett Sterling Hemenway, 
contralto, a most satisfactory singer; 
Mary Quinn, an Erie, Pa., soprano, of 
charming personality and a voice of rare 
qualities well handled; Maude De Voe, 
another soprano of ability; while the ac- 
companiments were ably presented by 
Elizabeth Seidhoff and Henry B. Vincent. 

Three addresses were also presented 
during the afternoon, by men who are 
authorities in the world of music. “The 
Future of American Music and Musi- 
cians” was presented by Hollis Dann of 
Cornell University; J. Lawrence Erb 
spoke on “The Training of the American 

usic Teacher,” and Dr. A. S. Vogt, di- 
rector of the famous Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, addressed the convention on 
“Choral Music.” 

A special Guest Artist Recital, sched- 
uled for the last event, Friday evening, 
contained the following list of artists: 
Lalla B. Cannon, Grace Cole, Susan John 
Mills, Martha Atwood Baker, M. Franc 
O’Shanecy, Gertrude A. Dohmen, Lelia 
Hollerhoff. Iva Bigelow Weaver, Almina 
Willard, Marion Veryl, Penelope Davies, 
Louise Dav, Anne Murray Hahn, Myra 
Ford Bates, all sopranos; Jean Vander- 
slice, Charlotte Peege, contraltos; Grover 
Anderson, Winston Wilkinson, violinists; 
and Esther Cutchin, pianist. The accom- 
panists were Elizabeth Seidhoff, Caroline 
Manning, Myrtle V. Kesheimer, J. R. 
MacDonald. 

Several national and local managers 
were among the visitors to the conven- 
tion, not previously mentioned, who in- 
cluded the following: 


John Lund, Bessie Lecnard, Amy Graham, 
Miles M. Goldberg, Bertha Shaefer, Mme. 


Sturkow Ryder, Mrs. J. Cc. Churchill, Bertha 
Lansing Rodgers, Mary M. Howard, Mary 
Belle Swan, Cora Taylor, James E. De Voe, 
J. E. Furlong, W. H. Hoerrner, George D. 
Haage, M. Doyl Marks, Ben Franklin, Alfred 
Cc. Thompson, Gertrude F. Cowen, John W. 
Frothingham, Grace Cole, Florence L. Pease, 
Annie Friedberg, Frederick R. Huber, Eliza- 
beth Walkinshaw, C. C. Bradley, Lena M. 
Baer, L. D. Canterbury, Elizabeth Cuney, 
Fred C. Hand, Louis A. Jones, C. K. Hull, 
Leo W. Long, Josephine Ripner, T. Arthur 
Smith, John B. Seifert, Samuel Thorstenberg, 
Charles Tingle. 


LYNN B. DANA. 
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FULCHERS MOVE HEADQUARTERS TO NEW YORK 





Artists’ Managers, Formerly of 
Chicago, Locate Office in Me- 
tropolis So That They May 
Broaden the Scope of Their 
Work—New American Soprano 
One of the Firm’s Offerings for 
Coming Season—Strong List of 
Artists 


O the world of New York managers 

of musical artists an addition is 
made this week in the arrival in New 
York of Maurice and Gordon Fulcher. 
For the last two years the Messrs. Ful- 
cher have been located in Chicago, where 
they have won for themselves a position 
of eminence as musical managers. 

The firm will be known hereafter as 
Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, managers 
of musical celebrities. It is with the 
idea of enlarging the scope of their work 
that they have come to New York and 
have already opened a suite of offices at 
No. 8 West Fortieth Street. This year 
they will present Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 


ler, the distinguished pianist; Maud Pow- 
ell, the noted violinist (in connection 
with H. Godfrey Turner); George Ham- 
lin, the eminent American tenor; Marcel 
Journet, the brilliant French bass of the 
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Incorporated in 1910 by the 
BOARD OF REGENTS of 
the State of New York. 
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IMPORTANT 
All graduates made self- 
supporting through the sing- 
ing voice. 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, Director 


JOSEF PASTERNACK, Opera 


TALI ESEN MORGAN, Sight 
Singing, Oratorio 





N. B.—The Ziegler Institute of Nor- 
mal! Singing is the only school in which 
the director takes personal responsibil- 
ity for all voices. 


Pupils may be enrolled at all times 
by appointment. 
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Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, Musical Managers, Who Opened Their New York 
Offices in West Fortieth Street, This Week 


Chicago Opera Association, the Fuller 
Sisters, the popular Tollefsen Trio, Louis 
Kreidler, the noted American baritone of 
the Chicago and Century Opera com- 
panies; Rudolph Reuter, the Chicago 
pianist; Permelia Gale, the American 
contralto, and Myrtle Moses, mezzo-so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association. 

There is a surprise in store for Amer- 
ican music-lovers, the Fulchers announce, 
in Llora Hoffman, an American dramatic 
soprano, who has just come from Paris, 
where she has had notable success in 
concert. She is an American girl, born 
in Lexington, Ill., and has_ studied 
abroad. While in Europe she was of- 
fered, after the outbreak of war, three 
contracts in opera in Germany, but she 
decided not to sing abroad in opera until 
after the war is over. The Messrs. Ful- 
cher will present her in New York in re- 
cital in November and also in Boston. 
They contemplate a series of New York 
recitals for her during the season in 
New York. 

To a MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
the Fulchers talked on Monday of the 
week just past: “We believe that we can 
do more for our artists with New York 
as our headquarters. That is one of the 
reasons for our coming. It has always 
been a partnership arrangement with us. 
Our first ‘job’ was pumping the organ 
bellows in Grace M. E. Church in Spring- 
field, Mo. For that we got one dollar a 
month! We pumped only for Sunday 
services, exclusive of choir practise. 
That was our clause in that contract. 

“It is our desire to obtain for our art- 
ists the best engagements at the best 
prices. The majority of the artists on 
our list are known values. We think 
that in Llora Hoffman we will present 
an American dramatic soprano of high 
rank, a singer who will add luster to 
American vocal art.” 

Enthusiastic and hard workers, the 
firm of Maurice and Gordon Fulcher 
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should prove a worthy office in the New 
York managerial world. They have 
shown in two years that they are effi- 
cient managers, which is the only kind 
of manager welcome in the field—a field 
which has suffered in the past from oc- 
cupants whose ability to book engage- 
ments for artists was questionable and 
consisted chiefly in writing letters to 
clubs, without taking the time to visit 
clubs and local managers in behalf of 
their artists. A. W. K. 


PRESIDENT HEARS PEACE HYMN 





Louis Kroll Introduces His New Work 
in Atlantic City Concert 


Louis Kroll, conductor of the Tray- 
more Musicales at Atlantic City, N. J., 
gave a concert on Sept. 8 for the Organ- 
ized Charities in the ball room of the 


Traymore. President and Mrs. Wilson 
and their party were among the guests, 
and when called on to speak the Presi- 
dent remarked : “It is a pleasure to listen 
to good music.” The program presented 
Mr. Kroll’s eR in Grieg’s Overture 
“In Autumn,” two Arensky Silhouettes, 
MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem” and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Malaguena.” Angelene Os- 
trander Kroll, mezzo soprano of New 
York, scored in an aria from Bruch’s 
“Demetrius,” singing with splendid vol- 
ume and much artistic understanding. 
She was obliged to add extras. Jacques 
Renard, ’cellist, played Fauré’s Elegy 
admirably and was aplauded enthusi- 
astically. 

A feature of the program was Mr. 
Kroll’s new “Hymn of Peace,” a sym- 
phonic ode for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass solo voices with orchestra. The 
singers in it were Edna Harwood 
Baugher, soprano of Philadelphia; An- 
gelene Ostrander Kroll, mezzo-soprano of 
New York; Oswald Blake, tenor, and 
Donald Redding, bass, of Philadelphia. 
It is an interesting work, containing a 
double-fugue. Much polyphonic writing 
along melodic lines characterizes it, and 
it was warmly approved by the audience. 





Bertha Barnes, a Boston pupil of Mme. 
Laura E. Morrill, sang at the American 
Musical Convention, Lockport, N. Y. 





BARTLETT, FLOY LITTLE 


If I but Knew (2 Keys)....... 50 
At Dusk (2 MeyS).-cccccoccecscce 
Sing Songs of Gladness (2 
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BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
Only to Thee 
i, from Saint-Saéns) (2 


with “Lilies Sweet and Daffo- 


dils 
(Arr. from Komzak) (2 Keys) .50 


CLARKE, LELAND 


Into the Sunshine (2 Keys)... .50 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. 

My EmGy (9B Megs). cccececesee .60 

Love’s Mirror (2 Keys)....... .60 
COX, W. RALPH 

The End of Day (2 Keys)..... . 50 

Down in Derry (2 Keys).....- 00 


NEW SONGS 


GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 


Two Roses (2 Keys).......... .50O 
My Little Woman (2 Keys).... .50 


METCALF, JOHN W. 
Where Go the Boats (2 Keys). .50 
The Voyager (2 Keys).....+.+ .50O 


The Sunset Glow (3 Keys).... .50 
The Magic of a Smile (2 Keys) .50 


MILLIGAN, HAROLD VINCENT 


An invitation (2 Key). ccccece .60 

Beatrice (2 Keys)..cceccecces -60 

MEVERt (3 BMeyS) ce cccccccccses -60 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 

My Song Is Mute (2 Keys).... .50 

The Heart of June (2 Keys)... .50 

A Baby’s Hair Is Built of Sun 

CH BRGTR) ccceccecesveesdeces 50 

WRIGHT, WM. LYNDON 

A Song of Joy (2 Keys)....... 50 





CURTIS, LOUIS W. 
I Heard a Sound of Voices (2 
BEOTE) 6 wteseceerevresceseceoes 50 
GALBRAITH, J. LAMONT 
Hel, earn Breath of Love (2 
DUD 06 6 G8 e665 0 6460.0606066 60 
Holy Spirit, Breath of Love 
(With Violin Obbligato).. « &S 
HALL, WILLIAM JOHN 
THE Ce TOTO cscccoccéicccece HO 
Substance (2 Keys).....-+-e+++ 50 
Awake with Jesus (2 Keys)... .50 
I Need Thee Every Hour (2 
DEE 660 HOD EOC OOEECCHEES?D 50 


NEW SACRED SONGS 


LYNES, FRANK 
While Thee I Seek, Protecting 
Power (3 Mey@)eccccccccccce 50 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
Just as I Am (2 Keys)........ 50 


TINNEY, CHARLES E. 
Ye That by Night (2 Keys).... .50 


WEST, JOHN A. 
I Will Give You Rest (2 


WRIGHT, WM. LYNDON 


They Shall Hunger No More (2 
ME 6265440 Fikes it vicecevocse 4D 


Keys). .50 





BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


LEIPZIC 


New YORK: 8 W. 40th St. 
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DE TREVILLE AS “‘ LAKME”’ 
WITH CLEVELAND OPERA 


Soprano to Sing Réle Associated with 
Her Name in Various European 
Opera Houses 








Yvonne de Tréville, the American Color- 
atura, as “Lakmé” 


Although the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York is departing from 
Parisian tradition in giving “Lakmé” 
this winter with a Spanish prima donna 
in the title réle, it is almost a rule in 
Paris to reserve this opera for the début 
of an American coloratura soprano. 


Leo Délibes composed it for and had 
it “created” by the beautiful .American 
prima donna Marie Van Zandt, who was 
much more appreciated in Paris than in 
her own country, and since that time 
Emma Nevada, Sybil Sanderson, Eliza- 
beth Perkina, Vera Courtenay, Bessie 
Abott, May Peterson and Yvonne de 
Tréville have been among the American 
girls who have upheld the traditions of 
their lovely countrywomen in Parisian 
recent productions. In Brussels, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Bucharest, Budapest and 
Petrograd also, as well as in many other 
European cities, the name of Yvonne de 
Tréville is indissolubly associated with 
that of “Lakmé.” 

For that reason the Cleveland Grand 
Opera Company offers “Lakmé” among 
its first productions, with Yvonne de 
Tréville in the title réle of the Hindoo 
Priestess. The jewels which de Tréville 
has collected for this part are of un- 
doubted authenticity and of oriental 
workmanship, harmonizing to an unusual 
degree with her East Indian costumes. 





CLOSE BALTIMORE SERIES 





Final Municipal Band Concert Patriotic 
in Its Atmosphere 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Sept. 13.—The last 
concert of the season given by the Balti- 
more Municipal Band, under the direc- 
tion of O. P. Steinwald, took place in 
Mount Vernon Place, the program being 
a patriotic one, interspersed with com- 
munity singing, pictures of the War of 
1812, the illumination of the Stars and 
Stripes and a salute to the thirteen orig- 
inal States. The attendance was one of 
the largest of the season, the crowd fill- 
ing the space around the base of Wash- 


ington Monument and occupying the 
steps of the Peabody Institute and 
Mount Vernon Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


The community singing was under the 
leadership of Felix A. McNally, the well- 
known local tenor. The program closed 
with the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the illumination of the flag and 
the shaft of the monument with red, 
white and blue lights and the firing of a 
salute of thirteen shells. These com- 
munity concerts have been very popular 
and their sponsor, Mayor James H. Pres- 
ton, has been highly complimented by 
the music-loving public for the success 
of the series. F. C. B. 





Pupils of the summer class of Lona H. 
Pope, pianist, of Seattle, Wash., were 
heard in recital at Fischer Recital Hall, 
Sept. 1. 








exclusively for them. 
Address: 





JEANNE 


WOOLFORD 


Contralto 


has just closed a three-year contract with the 
Pathé Fréres Phonograph Co. to make records 


CHAPEL GATE LANE 
Ten Hills, Baltimore, Md. 














Vocal, Instrumental, Orchestral 


Readers, Impersonators, 


Geo. F. Curtis, Manager 


THE BETTY LEE BUREAU OF 


LYCEUM ENTERTAINERS 
‘ The Best Talent Only 


Music, Children’s Entertainers, 
Dialect Stories, Lecturers, Motion Pictures, 
Specialties, ete. 


Dancers, 


1493 Broadway, New York, Bryant 7696 











MAX SANDERS PLANS 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 
IN HARRIS THEATER 




















Max Sanders, the New York Concert 
Manager 


Max Sanders, the concert manager, has 
engaged the Harris Theater on West 
Forty-second Street, New York, in which 
he will run a series of attractive Sunday 
night concerts. He has been in negotia- 
tion with a number of prominent artists, 
and his concerts will include many gifted 
violinists, pianists, vocalists, orchestras 
and other musical offerings and occa- 
sionally a ballet will be introduced for 
divertisement. 

He has taken the Harris Theater for 


every Sunday night during the entire 
coming winter, and the first of these con- 
certs will be given about the last of Octo- 
ber. A popular scale of prices will 
prevail. 


BETTY LEE BUREAU OPENS 
OFFICES FOR,SALON WORK 


George F. Curtis, Business Manager of 
New Undertaking—Miss Lee to 
Continue in Concert Field 


The Betty Lee Bureau of Lyceum En- 
tertainers announces the opening of 


offices in the Putnam Building, 1493 
Broadway, New York, under the business 
management of George F. Curtis. It is 
the object of the bureau to supply high 
c.ass talent for salon work, which in- 
cludes vocal, instrumental and orchestral 
music; children’s entertainments, danc- 
ers, readers, impersonators, lecturers, 
dialect stories and motion pictures. 

Mr. Curtis is well-known in the lyceum 
field, as a dialect story teller. He pre- 
sents negro dialect sketches and stories 
from his “Sketches of Life in the South” 
and “Types of Character as I Have Seen 
Them,” a collection of character sketches 
and stories in German, Italian, Irish and 
Hebrew dialects. 

Miss Lee will be more active in the 
concert field this season than ever before 
and has already booked a great deal of 
the best salon work for the coming sea- 
son, when she will present her charming 
recitals of Southern songs and stories 
supplemented by bergerettes. 








Alberto Jonas to Reopen His Studio in 
New York 


Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish 
pianist and pedagogue, announces the re- 
opening of his private studio in New 
York, 45 West Seventy-sixth Street, on 
Sept. 20. One of the features that has 
always characterized the Jonas method 
in Berlin, and which he is carrying on 
in New York, is the care he bestows in 
preparing his pupils for public appear- 
ances with a view to overcoming every 
trace of nervousness when playing in 
public. Mr. Jonas obtains these results 
by special training, and through monthly 
public recitals of his pupils at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium of Music, besides 
weekly pianistic gatherings at the Al- 
berto Jonas Club. 














MADAME 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT DURING THE MONTHS OF 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


SHE WILL GIVE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 


A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES 
ON THE ART OF INTERPRETING SONGS 


(“HOW TO SING A SONG’’) 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SONG, DICTION & RECITATION 
Subscription for the Eight Lectures, Fifty Dollars 


The Lectures will be given 
Saturdays, November 11, 18, 25, December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


At Eleven o’clock in the Morning 
AT THE WURLITZER FINE ARTS HALL 
(Wurlitzer Building, Entrance 120 West 41st St.) 
Applications to be addressed to MME. GUILBERT, KNICKERBOCKER HOTEL, NEW YORK 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM > | 








The New York Community Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In my recent intimate contact with the 
New York Community Chorus, and espe- 
cially during those last two wonderful 
evenings of “Song and Light,” I have 
often thought of how healthful Mr. 
Freund’s individual interest has been in 


this connection, and for that interest I, 
individually, am grateful. 

In the issue of your paper of Jan. 1, 
1915, when you did me the honor of per- 
mitting me to speak in your Autograph 
Album series, I made the following state- 
ment: 


“MUSICAL AMERICA has, for me, great sig- 
nificance. Never have we had, as American 
citizens, such responsibilities as we have to- 
day. The eyes of the whole world are turned 
upon us. We are the spiritual battleground 
and school house for all the nations. Our 
nation is founded upon a great, harmonious 
principle—spiritual liberty. When we reveal 
this liberty, individually and nationally, it 
will be reilected in glorious creative music, 
which will be not merely national, but in- 
ternational in its expression. I appreciate 
sincerely what MUSICAL AMERICA has done 
and is doing.” 


I have a solid conviction that this glori- 
ous liberty, expressed in creative music, 
has been given birth, and real harmony 
has at last come forth and expressed 
itself through Arthur Farwell’s two noble 
compositions and the national anthem, 
“Our America.” 

The national anthem has just been 
published by Schirmer, and was _ re- 
hearsed, for the first time, by the Com- 
munity Chorus on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 7. 

Mr. Barnhart immediately saw the tre- 
mendous significance of this work, and 
realized that at last the need for an 
American national anthem, with the 
music and verses by Americans, has been 
met. 

Farwell is certainly one of the elect, 
who will be heard in countless ways. Our 
American music has at last come forth. 

If you could only have heard the unity 
of the chorus singing, and the answering 
echo of the invisible singers across the 
lake, you would have realized that a true 
spiritual brotherhood had come forth 
through “Song and Light.” 

A new era, for which we have all been 
longing, is established. 

Thought you might be interested in my 
personal impressions of the festival 
which has just ended. 

With cordial greetings, 

Ever faithfully, 
KiTtTy CHEATHAM. 


P. S.—Can you imagine listening to’ 


that wonderful body of 50,000 people, 
spontaneously singing “Nearer My God 
to Thee” as well as the beautiful old 
medolies of Stephen Foster’s “Old Black 
Joe” and “My Old Kentucky Home”? 

I feel that Mr. Barnhart is one of the 
greatest powers that we have in our 
musical life. 

What he has accomplished must be seen 
and heard to be understood. I have the 
honor of singing in the chorus. 

New York, Sept. 16, 1916. 





Mr. MacLean Answers Miss Shimberg 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I was interested to note that Miss 
Lillian Shimberg in her letter to the 
“Open Forum” printed in the Sept. 16 
edition of MusIcAL AMERICA comments 
on my article on large or small hands 
for the pianist, published on Aug. 26. 
Miss Shimberg writes that my statement 
regarding the disadvantages of large 
hands seems very incongruous when one 
considers the fact that the Titans of the 
keyboard “all” had long fingers. But it 
is not long fingers that I consider dis- 
advantageous, if the hands are not other- 


wise too large.. She asserts that Liszt 
and Rubinstein, the two greatest pianists 
in the history of music, boasted of un- 
usually large hands. I have heard, how- 
ever, that Rubinstein often complained 
of the difficulty entailed by his large 
spatulated fingers in getting between the 
black keys and, furthermore, that his 
many false notes were due to the same 
cause. 

I laid more stress on the disadvan- 
tages of large hands and less on those 
of small hands because the latter are 
obvious and the former are little known. 
So many congratulate me on having such 
large hands. Has Miss Shimberg not 
overlooked my statement that average 
hands, not small hands, were the best. 
She says that surely such wonderful vir- 
tuosi as Busoni, Rosenthal and Paderew- 
ski do not have to struggle executing oc- 
taves with small hands. But men with 
small hands—unless actually dwarfed— 
can generally stretch an octave at least, 
without much effort. As a rule, however, 
a man of six feet or so will find his hands 
unfortunately large. As neither Busoni 
nor Rosenthal are large men and Pad- 
erewski, who looks tall on the stage, is 
not more than average height, I should 
say that their hands are not very large, 
although I have not had the opportunity 
of measuring them. 

Someone told me of hearing Busoni 
play Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude in oc- 
taves, which alteration would eliminate 
the larger stretches therein. If, as I 
believe, Chopin’s hands and fingers were 
slender, it does not surprise me that with 
his very long fingers he should have 
had a very delicate touch. Gabrilowitsch, 
Bachaus, Bauer and most other celebri- 
ties are not large men and I should 
therefore feel justified in assuming, un- 
less refuted by more authentic data on 
the point, that they have not very large 
hands for men. 

I have seen women with ridiculously 
small hands and feet and, of course, those 
who cannot play octaves without strug- 
gling over them are about as badly off 
as those who have to try to squeeze large 
fingers into spaces where they will not 
fit. 

Very truly yours, 
RoBERT AGNEW MACLEAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1916. 





As to the Greatest Piano Concertos 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Concerning the greatest piano con- 
certo question, Mr. Goldsmith, in desig- 
nating the Brahms B Flat and Beethoven 
E Flat, as his choice, only helps confirm 
my contention that a statement of indi- 
vidual preference, for musical or struc- 
tural reasons, for one or other of the 
standard works, is as near a solution 
as is sensibly possible. 

I would venture to say that there are 
at least a few who would not entirely 
concur in his choice. 

But then we have the Brahms and 
Beethoven violin concertos as_ shining 
examples, so why not the piano concertos 
of the same composers? 

Mr. Goldsmith speaks of the Tschai- 
kowsky work as “bombastic.” A _ short 
time ago we read of some other master’s 
violin concerto as being bombastic. It 
may be all a matter of parallel. 

To me it seems that to designate ar- 
bitrarily two works as the greatest is 
only to provoke endless and useless argu- 
ment. 

Ray G. EHMAN. 

Canton, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1916. 





Seeks Data About Cecil Burleigh 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Would you kindly give me some in- 

formation in regard to the American vio- 

linist, Cecil Burleigh? His Rocky Moun- 
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tain Sketches are to be played at the 
Dominant Club in October, and I should 
like to know something about the com- 
poser, where he was born and where he 
now resides and if he is teaching. I 
should like to tell my club something 
about this talented musician. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, 
| am, 

Very truly, 
JESSIE WEIMER, 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Dominant Club. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 8, 1916. 


[An article on Cecil Burleigh by Law- 
ton Mackall appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the issue of Dec. 11, 1915. 
This article described Mr. Burleigh’s 
work in the West (where he is a member 
of the University of Montana music fac- 
ulty), his career, his style, etc. His 
works are published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Co., Carl Fischer, G. Schirmer and 
B. F. Wood. An article in the Aug. 12 
issue of ,.MUSICAL AMERICA, written by 
Frederick Martens, told of Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s work at the University of Mon- 
tana.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Replies to Resonance Query 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Noticing an ‘article in the “Open 
Forum,” I would’like, as a vocal student, 
a word in answer to Mr. Wodell’s recent 
query about chest resonance, referring 
to Mr. Parisotti’s letter which appeared 
a short time ago. 

By the chest resonance referred to by 
Mr. Parisotti I would infer he meant 
using the full depth of the vowels so 
that they sound full and rich, instead of 
using only half the vocal cords, making 
them throaty and indistinct. Chest res- 
onance, vowel only; mouth resonance, 
prefixing L to vowel; head resonance, 
m, n and ng. The two former methods 
seem to be advocated by Italians, the lat- 
ter by Americans and French. 

Very truly, 


New York, Sept. 16, 1916. 


J. M. 





Most Authoritative and Cleanest 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose my check for another year’s 
subscription to your paper, the greatest, 
most authoritative and cleanest publica- 
tion in the musical life of our country. 
To student and teacher, it is a sincere 
guide; to the artist, a never-failing 
source of information in all that is high- 
est and best in the tonal art. 

Yours truly, 
FRANCIS GRIFFITH. 
Salisbury, N. C., Sept. 3, 1916. 





A Kind Word for Mephisto 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mephisto’s. Musings are alone worth 
the price of subscription, as well as the 
interesting criticisms of the opera season 
by Mr. Peyser. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD O. SCHOONOGER. 

Connellsville, Pa., August. 











Johannes Miersch 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 16.—Cincin- 
nati was deeply shocked at the sudden 
death last week of one of its most distin- 
guished musicians, Johannes Miersch, 
violinist, of the College of Music faculty. 
Mr. Miersch had been ill for some time 
and had spent the summer with his wife 
in the mountains of West Virginia. His 
illness was not considered serious, how- 
ever, and he returned to Cincinnati to re- 
sume his classes, when complications re- 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS 4 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 








sulting in uraemic poisoning arose, caus- 
ing his death. 

Mr. Miersch was born in Saxony fifty- 
one years ago and at an early age dis- 
played great musical talent. His father, 
a successful photographer of Dresden, 
was also musical and encouraged his 
son’s talent, sending him to Paris, where 
he studied with Massart, and where he 
soon became conspicuous as an extraor- 
dinarily gifted young violinist. Mr. 
Miersch, after concert tours in Europe, 
came to America, joining the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He also taught in 
Boston for a number of years and then 
returned to Europe where he became a 
member of the faculty of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Athens, Greece. After 
teaching there a few years he went to the 
Royal Conservatory of Aberdeen. 

n all his peregrinations, however, Mr. 
Miersch found no place quite so attrac- 
tive as the new world, and returned to 
New York where he opened a studio. An 
offer from the Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, called him West and after 
a successful term of years there, he was 
called, in 1911, to the Cincinnati College 
of Music. Mr. Miersch was not only an 
excellent violinist, but was particularly 
successful as a teacher. He was a man 
of extremely artistic temperament and 
affiliated himself with the various cul- 
tural movements of Cincinnati, musical, 
literary and artistic. 

Three years ago Mr. Miersch married 
a young Cincinnati girl, Irene Angela 
Burkhart, at the time of her marriage 
one of his pupils and also a talented vio- 
linist. Mrs. Miersch is a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati and a writer 
of more than local fame. Her poems 
have been published in the larger maga- 
zines and a number of her playlets and 


dramatic sketches have been produced. 
A. K. H. 


Capt. Lucien Eugene Oudin 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—Capt. Lucien Eu- 
gene Oudin of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry, who was killed at the 
front last week, was the only son of Mrs. 
Eugene Oudin and the late Eugene 
Oudin, one of our most famous singers 
and well known in the. United States. 
The day after war was declared Mr. Ou- 
din enlisted in the Second City of Lon- 
don Rifles and spent the winter in Malta, 
returning to take up his commission. 
Going to the front in July, 1915, he was 
soon decorated with the Military Cross 
for great bravery. He received his Cap- 
taincy two months ago. ae A 





Dr. Osmond Carr 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of Dr. Osmond Carr, 
whose loss will be severely felt in mu. 
sical circles. He was 58 years old. He 
was made a Mus. Doc. of Cambridge in 
1891 and two years later started his 
successful musical comedy career, when 
he produced “In Town” and “Morocco 
Bound.” In 1894 he collaborated with 
Sir W. S. Gilbert in “His Excellency.” 
For some years thereafter his activity 





was remarkable. > & 
Louise Lieberman 
MEADVILLE, Pa., Sept. 16.—Mrs. 


Louise Lieberman, well known as an ac- 
companist in New York, died at her 
home in Meadville Sept. 14, following an 
operation. Mrs. Lieberman was asso: 
ciated with Mme. Charlotte Maconda in 
New York for six years, during which 
period she accompanied many noted art- 
ists. Mrs. Lieberman was one of the 
moving spirits of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Arthur V. Lieberman, and two 
ooas, Gordon and Seldon, all of Mead- 
ville. 
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entire season. 
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DR. CARL RETURNS FROM HIS 
MUSIC PILGRIMAGE IN WEST 








Noted Organist Is Enthusiastic About San Francisco Bohemian 
Club “Jinks” and Laments the Fact That Grove Plays Are 
Shelved After One Performance—‘“‘Anti-Whispering Society”’ 
to Mend Manners of Audiences — Splendid Organs on Coast 








ILLIAM C. CARL, the noted or- 
ganist and head of the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York, has returned 
from his summer holiday in the Far 
West and his engagement at the San 
Diego Exposition, and is ready to begin 
the season’s work. Dr. Carl is enthusi- 
astic over his trip and especially his 
visit to California, where he was the 
yuest of Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart at 
the “High Jinks” of the Bohemian Club 
under the Redwoods, where he saw the 
grove play, “Gold,” by Frederick S. 
Myrtle and Dr. Stewart. In speaking of 
this, Dr. Carl says: 

“My sojourn at the Bohemian Camp 
was a most unique experience. The 
story of the Spaniards’ advent in Cali- 
fornia was cleverly woven together and 


expressed by Mr. Myrtle and won for 
him high praise and many plaudits. Dr. 
Stewart’s familiarity with the Grove 
and its possibilities enabled him to pre- 
pare a score that was not only interest- 
ing but realistic and created an atmos- 
phere that was easily felt by the im- 
mense audience. The Ballet of the Trees, 
Cave Spirits and the Brook; the Ave 
Maria; a Spanish Love Song and the 
angelic choir are among the strongest 
numbers of the score. It seems a pity 
that with the production each year of 
the Grove play it should have but one 
performance and then be placed among 
the archives of the club. This year’s 
performance left an indelible impression 
in my own mind and was well worth the 
trip across the Continent to hear. 


Like Playing in Cathedral 


“At the San Diego Exposition I gave a 
special recital on the famous out-of-door 
organ early in September and was 
greatly impressed with the instrument. 
The wonderful acoustics, largely due to 
the climatic conditions, enhanced the 
effect and gave the impression as if one 
were playing in a great eathedral. 

“George Wharton James, who has been 
lecturing in San Diego for some time, has 
become so annoyed with the whispering 
habit freely indulged in by be ta at- 
tending public functions that he has or- 
ganized what will be known as the ‘Anti- 
Whispering Society.’ Small cards have 
been prepared and distributed for signa- 
ture, reading as follows: ‘I hereby 
pledge myself that, as far as I possibly 
can, I will discountenance in myself, as 
well as in others, the whispering or talk- 
ing habit, during any religious service, 
concert, lecture or other gathering where 
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The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano School 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, Director. 


Piano Instruction, Recitals, Lectures. 
1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


people are assembled to listen.’ I say 


‘hats off’ to Mr. James for starting a 
movement which is for the betterment 
of everyone. 





pupil, Clarence Albert Tufts, has been 
playing with success for over a year, is 
a notable one and exceptionally inter- 
esting. A fine instrument is nearing 
completion for Omaha, where I visited 
Vernon Clair Bennett, one of the suc- 
cessful Guilmant School graduates.” 
As to Dr. Carl’s plans, he said: “At 
the Guilmant Organ School the applica- 
tion list is unusually large, while the 
number of those who are applying for 
the free scholarships are legion. We 
will introduce several important new 
features in the course and continue to 
give individual instruction and personal 
attention to each student. At the old 
First Church I will reorganize the choir 
immediately and several important works 
will be produced during the winter. I 
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Photo by Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco 


Dr. William C. Carl, Head of the Guilmant Organ School, on the Right, and Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, Composer of This Year’s Bohemian Club Grove Play. 
The Photograph Was Made in the Redwood Home of the Club 


“At Salt Lake City I attended a Sun- 
day service at the Tabernacle. The or- 
gan ‘which has made Salt Lake famous’ 
has just had a complete overhauling, 
with additions including a new console. 
It is a superb instrument and now one 
of the great organs of the country. 


Heard Works by Westerners 


“Alfred Hertz, whom I met several 
times, is meeting with great favor in 
San Francisco and the Symphony Or 
chestra will increase the number of con 
certs the coming season and also travel 
I was glad to have the opportunity of 
hearing some capital orchestral works 
by several of the best resident musicians 
of the Coast, including Wallace A. 
Sabin, Uda Waldrop, Theodor Vogt, Ed 
mund F. Schneider and Walter Handel! 
Thorley. These were performed and 
conducted by the composers at the Bo 
hemian Grove during my visit there. 

“It was a pleasure to see the desire 
for the best music manifested at every 
turn in the Far West. The organ in 
the Isis Theater, Denver, where my 





CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist 


Composer 
Steinwav Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York 
(School of Piano Playing) 

‘Liszt’s Methods and Interpretations.’’ Special 
feature for advanced pianists, comprising the master’s 
suggestions to Rorenthal, d’Albert, Sauer and o'her 
fellow students during Mr. Lachmund’s 3 year’s 
course with Liszt at Weimar. Send for Prospectus 
and list of successful pupils. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 





EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 








Vittorio ARIMONDI Aurelia 


SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO. 
Vocal Culture and Opera Coaching 
Tel. Harrison 3035. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON start ce 
For Information ADELAIDE SPENCER DONOVAN Boarding School, Dept. Fine Arts 


2736 Broadway North. Phone Capitol 2662 


Write The 


will play a large number of concerts and 
inaugurate a goodly number of new or- 
gans, now in course of erection.” 
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PLAYED TO 250,000 HEARERS 





Gray-Lhevinnes Appear to Capacity on 
Chautauqua Tour 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16.—Nearly a quarter 
of a million persons have heard the vio- 
lin and piano recitals by Estelle Gray 
and Mischa Lhevinne on the Western 
and Southern Chautauqua tour of these 
two artists this season. The tour has 
taken them West as far as Los Angeles 
and South to Shreveport, La. Every- 
where the Chautauqua audiences, num- 
bering from 1200 to 2800 at each per- 
formance, gave them ovations. 

Despite the summer heat, the Gray- 
Lhevinnes played to capacity audiences 
in all of the fourteen States through 
which their tour was booked. In Cali- 
fornia the demonstrations were espe- 
cially enthusiastic. Luther Burbank, 
wizard of plants, named a cream and 
gold rose, his latest creation, “the 
Estelle Gray Rose” in the violinist’s 
honor. 

The great numbers of people who at 
tend Chautauquas are not always highly 
educated in music. Therefore, Estelle 
Gray prefaced each piece with an ex- 
temporaneous talk, explaining the ro- 
mance and meaning of the music. Thus 
the enjoyment of it was intensified. 


SASLAVSKY TRIO SCORES 





Soloists in Fine Fettle at 
(Wash.) Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 13.—The Sas- 
lavsky Trio, composed of May Mukle, 
Alexander Saslavsky and Alfred de Voto, 
appeared last week before a large audi- 
ence in a program of high artistic merit. 
The Brahms B Major Trio, Op. 8, was 
played with precision and fire. The 
Arensky Trio in D Minor was equally 
well given. Miss Mukle was also heard 
in a sonata by Boccherini, in which she 
displayed her fine art. The ’cellist played 
with a certain masculine grace and 
strength and on strictly classical lines. 

Alexander Saslavsky has seldom been 
in better form than in the sonata by 
Cesar Franck. United to great beauty 
and purity of tone, he displayed an emo 
tional intensity which carried him from 
one brilliant climax to the other. Alfred 
de Voto, by his excellent accompaniments 
demonstrated his high ability as a pian 
ist. M. S. 


Spokane 





RICHARD BUHLIG 


Pianist 


In America This Season 


will play a limited number of 
engagements preparatory to 
tour of 1917-1918 now booking 


Chickering Piano 


used exclusively 





New York Recital 
October 24th, Aeolian Halli 





Exclusive Management 


MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, Inc. 


: 402 Madison Ave. (Carleton Chambers), New York 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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Mrs. Franz Hubner, who has recently 
returned to Savannah, Ga., has opened a 
studio at 103 Jones Street. 

* * * 

Allan Bacon, concert pianist and 
teacher, of St. Louis, has taken a new 
studio in the Studio Building. 

* o* * 

Albert C. Wegman, the piano peda- 
gogue, has returned to St. Louis after a 
long stay in New York and reopened his 
school. 

* * * 

E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis has re- 
turned from Harbor Beach, Mich., 
where he spent the latter part of the 
summer: composing. 

* * * 

May E. Melius has accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor in pipe organ and 
piano at the Marsh School of Music, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

x * * 

Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops and Mrs. W. 
H. Teasdale have returned to Savannah, 
Ga., from New York after several 
months’ interesting study. 

* *K * 

E. A. Leopold, after spending the sum- 
mer taking various motor trips, has re- 
turned to New Haven, Conn., and has 
re-opened his vocal studio. 

cs * * 

Marion Gibson, a prominent soprano of 
York, Pa., a pupil of Nicholas Douty, 
of Philadelphia, will conduct a vocal 
class at her home this season. 

* * * 

Viola Schippert, contralto, and George 
Thompson, pianist, gave the program on 
Sept. 15 at the junior concert series in 
Studio Hall, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Hundreds of persons from over the 
State of Pennsylvania attended a “Cy- 
manfa,” a recent gathering of Welsh 
Congregational singers in Scranton, Pa. 

« * * 


Marie L. Everett, the Boston singing 
teacher, has been spending the summer 
in Seal Harbor, Me. Miss Everett re- 
sumes teaching in her Boston studio on 
Oct. 10. 


* * * 


W. U. Abell, director of the Hartford 
Conservatory of Music, and Mrs. Abell 
will resume teaching at their studio, 
New Haven, Conn., Fridays, beginning 
Sept. 22. 

* * * 

An impromptu musicale was given in 
Trinity Hall, Parkersburg, W. Va., re- 
cently by M. Gros, a young Pittsburgh 
baritone. Gladys Browne was the ac- 
companist. 

* * ~ 

Hugh Johnson Eldridge, the new direc- 
tor of the Hargrave Institute music de- 
partment, gave an interesting program 
in the First Methodist Church, Key 
West, Fla., Sept. 8. 

* * + 

J. Austin Springer, director of the 
Mason Piano School, Albany, N. Y., will 
give a series of ten talks on “Memoirs 
of Music Masters,” beginning with the 
first talk on Bach, Oct. 3. 

* * * 

The Musical Art Society of Christ 
Church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, a non-sec- 
tarian body of forty singers, directed by 
Arthur Ramsden, began its fifth season 
with a rehearsal on Sept. 13. 

* a * 

Axel Walfred Titus, of Rockford, IIl., 
will have charge of the chorus choirs of 
First Presbyterian Church at Beloit, 
Wis., and of First M. E. Church at Free- 
port, Ill., for the coming year. 

* a * 

A large attendance from Bridgeport, 
Conn., the home of Vera Curtis, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
heard her performance in “Walkiire” at 
the City College Stadium on Sept. 18. 

* * 7 

Edward C. Bullock, a_ well-known 
young pianist and teacher of Boston, has 
been appointed director of the public 
school music in Augusta, Me. Mr. Bul- 
lock assumed his new position Sept. 18. 

+ * * : 


The first of the concerts to be given 


at the Grand Opera House, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is to be on Oct. 10, when Gertrude 


Kaw 
a 


+ 
~ 
+ 


Rennyson and Miss Leighton will ap- 
pear, with Martin Bruehl at the piano. 
* * * 


Mrs. T. Edward Dromgold, soprano, 
of York, Pa., rendered several solos at 
the Old Folks’ concert recently given at 
Farquhar Park by the City Band, under 
the direction of Warren Hackett Gal- 
braith. Community singing was a fea- 
ture. 

i 

The Parkersburg (W. Va.) Orchestra, 
under the direction of Homer Oschen- 
hirt, was heard last Sunday. Among the 
soloists were Harry Morrison, George 
Deitz, Arlie Marshall and W. E. Al- 
bright. 

* * * 

A reception was tendered last Thurs- 
day evening to Stuart Heiges, for the 
past nine years organist and choir direc- 
tor of Zion Reformed Church, York, Pa., 
who has resigned to accept a similar 
position with St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

* ok * 

Rehearsals of the Marcato Choral 
Club of Clarksburg, W. Va., began on 
Sept. 19. This will be the last year 
singers will be given the opportunity of 
joining the club without passing an en- 
trance examination. 

a * * 

Harris Stackpole Shaw, the Boston or- 
ganist and teacher, has returned to that 
city after a summer’s vacation spent in 
New York City and at various shore re- 
sorts on the Maine coast. Mr. Shaw re- 
sumes teaching in Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, on Sept. 18. 

* * * 

Mrs. J. Roy Struble will open a studio 
for voice instruction in Charles City, 
Iowa, in October. Mrs. Struble was in- 
structor of vocal music in the music de- 
partment of Rio Grande College, Rio 
Grande, Ohio, last year. 

* * * 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society will 
present “La Bohéme” Oct. 26. The pro- 
duction will be under the direction of 
Wassili Leps, who has recently re- 
turned with his orchestra after a suc- 
cessful season in Pittsburgh. 

ok * * 


Virginia Hall, Mae Frye, Verne 
Thorngate and Will J. Jones are the 
soloists of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Wheeling, W. Va. Mrs. Nel- 
lie Ebeling May succeeds Judge Alan 
Robinson as organist of the church. 

* 1K * 

John Evans of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been selected as adjudicator of music at 
the Mitchell Day Eisteddfod in North 
Scranton, Pa., on Oct. 30. A prize of 
$100 is to be awarded winners of the 
competition on “Worthy Is the Lamb.” 

* * * 


The Brennan School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art of Huntington, W. Va., is 
open for the enrollment of students for 
the fall term. Complete courses are of- 
fered in piano, pipe-organ, harmony, his- 
tory and theory under the direction of 
Aurora Fansler Leedom. 

* *« * 

New features of the Hassell Conserv- 
atory, Brooklyn, are the formation of 
senior and junior musical clubs for ad- 
vancement in musical art. From these 
clubs the conservatory chorus and or- 
chestra, it is believed, will be supplied 
with an adequate membership. 

a + * 

The first concert of the season of the 
Business Women’s League Choral, un- 
der the direction of May Porter, will be 
given in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 28. The soloists will be May Ebery 
Hotz, soprano; Reba Stanger, ’cellist, 
and William Sylvano Thunder, pianist. 

+ * * 

Frederick Wallis, who spent the past 
year in Kansas City, has returned to 
Tacoma, Wash. He has been engaged as 
conductor of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus and director of the First Con- 
gregational Church choir, a_ position 
which he filled during his former resi- 
dence there. 

. * * 

Alice Neilsen and Maude Fay have 
made several short visits to Columbus, 
Ohio, from near-by towns where they 
were singing or resting, and Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink has been with her accom- 
panist, Edith Evans, at Miss Evans’s 
home in Marysville, working at her sea- 
son’s programs. 

* * ” 

Capacity audiences heard the four con- 
certs given by the Kilties Band of 
Canada at Harlem Park Auditorium, 
Rockford, Ill., Sept. 9 and 10. The band, 
under the direction of Alfred Dunn, Jean 
Campbell in soprano solos, and Jamie 
Clark in bagpipe solos, were all enthusi- 
astically received. 

* * * 

Ross Hickernell, cornet soloist, made 
his farewell appearance for the season in 
a recent concert of the Spring Garden 
Band at, Penn Common, York, Pa. The 
concert, which was given under the di- 
rection of W. H. Eberle, was heard by 
5,000 persons. Joseph Keesey, baritone, 
gave two numbers. 

ok ak * 

In Austin, Tex., Mrs. Jourdan Morris 
gave a recital at her studio on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 1, to introduce her pupil, 
John Donnan, who has a fine tenor voice 
which shows excellent training. The 
Amateur Musical Club, of which Mrs. 
Morris is president, will hold its first 
official meeting at her studio Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 6. 

* * * 


The personnel of the choir of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of Savannah, 
Ga., is to be Mrs. Sidney McCandless, 
Jr., and Mrs. Manon Lucas, sopranos; 
Mrs. Frank W. Spencer and Miss Minnie 
Baggs, contraltos; Mr. L. B. Fowler and 
Mr. Bates, tenors; John Dyer and Dr. 
Everitt Bishop, bassos; E. S. Roberts, 
organist and choirmaster. 

* * * 


An interesting recital was given re- 
cently by the pupils of Minnie Steele of 
Charieston, W. Va. Those who partici- 
pated were Sallie Lewis, Okla Lanham, 
Mrs. McKrustry, John Jarrett, Mrs. 
Lucas, Rena Brogan, Ethel Jeffers, 
Bertha Rose, Evelyn Steele, Louise 
Roush, Anna Jeffers, Grace Meech, Ger- 
trude Aulitz and Ruth Jarrett. 


* * * 


Benjamin A. Reisman, former accom- 
panist of the Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety, with a studio in Atlantic City, 
dedicated his latest composition, ‘‘Mon- 
arda”—romance—to Pablo Casals. Et- 
tore Martini, director of Martini’s Sym- 
ag | Orchestra, gave “Monarda” its ini- 
tial hearing recently in Atlantic City. 
Florence Wallace, soprano, will sing 


“Monarda.” 
* + * 


Ethel McLanders, one of Tacoma’s well 
known pianists, spent her vacation tak- 
ing a special normal course in piano and 
eurythmics under Mr. Cady of Columbia 
University, New York, who has been giv- 
ing special work in the Cornish School, 
Seattle, during the summer. Mr. Cady 
is on leave of absence from Columbia 
and will spend the winter in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

* + * 

Among the teachers in Columbus, 
Ohio, who have resumed their studio 
work, are Lucille Pollard Carroll, Fran- 
cis G. Williams, Mrs. Marguerite Manly 
Seidel, Hazel Swann, Mrs. K. M. Fuller- 
ton, the Misses Crosby, Margaret Parry 
Hast, Franc Ziegler, Lorring Wittich, 
Samuel Richard Gaines, Maximillian 
Mitnitzky, Marguerite Welsh and Vir- 


gilia Wallace. 
* + + 


Members of the Dr. Parry Glee Club, 
the Scranton Liederkranz, the Junger 
Mannerchor, the Tydvil Glee Society, the 
Catholic Choral Club and Elm Park 
Choral Society have united with the 
Scranton United Choral Society and 
Scranton Ladies’ Chorus in forming the 
Semi-Centennial Festival Chorus of 500 
voices, to sing during the Scranton semi- 
centennial celebration, Oct. 4 and 5. 

* * * 


Franz Otto, the Dubuque vocal teacher, 
has had a busy summer, many of the 
sisters attending summer school at St. 
Joseph’s College taking advantage of his 
training while in the city. Just before 
closing the summer term Mr. Otto gave 
a recital, at which some of his local stu- 
dents, including Mrs. J. J. Eulberg, 
mezzo-soprano, Marjorie Arensdorf, so- 
prano, and Herbert Montgomery, tenor, 
appeared. 

7 7 * 

Thomas L. Gillespie of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., has been re-engaged as supervisor 
of music in the Liverpool and Fayette- 
ville Public Schools near Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Gillespie will teach two days per 
week in each school and the remaining 
two days of each week will be devoted 
to a class of forty private pupils. Mr. 
Gillespie completed the course for super- 
visors of music at Cornell University in 
1913, and is also a graduate of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. 


Edgar R: Dobson, baritone, has been 
appointed director of the solo quartet 
which begins its work at the Seventh 
Baptist Church, Baltimore, this month. 
The membership of the quartet is as 
follows: Mrs. Kathryn Palmer, soprano; 
Mrs. William A. Groppel, contralto; 
Samuel Eschenbach, tenor, and Edgar 
Dobson, baritone, and Mrs. John F. 
Apsey is organist. Mr. Eschenbach and 
Mr. Dobson are members of the De Koven 
Quartet, the other members being Mrs. 
Sara Storm Crommer, soprano, and 
Mabel H. Flaherty, contralto. Harry 
Patterson Hopkins is the accompanist. 

* * a 


Among songbirds who have been heard 
of late in Long Island are Edith Hallet 
Frank, soprano, and Angelo Boschetti, 
baritone, who after a noteworthy ap- 
pearance at Sunset Park, filled an en- 
gagement at Tompkins Park, Aug. 22. 
Gertrude Rennyson, the distinguished 
soprano, and Alan Turner, with the pian- 
ist, John Rebarer, were heard at Wave 
Crest Inn, Far Rockaway, Aug. 25. The 
former sang an aria from “Gioconda,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “La Cloche,” selections 
from Brahms, Grieg, Rotoli, MacDowell 
and Wagner, and bergerettes. Mr. Tur- 
ner sang from “Otello,” “Your Smile,” 
by Dorothy Forster; Fonden’s “Request” 
and a duet from “Don Giovanni” with 
Miss Rennyson. 





MARGARET 


HARRISON 


SOPRANO 
(Dramatic) 

has been engaged to sing Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” at the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration in 
Scranton, Pa. (John T. Watkins, di- 
rector), on Oct. 4. 

Also engaged as soloist with the 


Worcester Symphony Orchestra, 
Worcester, Oct. 24. 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
NEW YORK 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusIcAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Bechtel.—Lincoln, Neb.; Fremont, 
Neb.; Fairburg, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Long View, Tex.; Wichita, Kan.; Co- 
lumbia University, N. 

Alcock, Merle.—Lincoln, Neb.; Fremont, 
Neb.; Fairburg, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Long View, Tex.; Wichita, Kan.; Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, New York; Orpheus 
Club, Buffalo; Bridgeport, Conn.; Columbia 
University, N. Y. 

Anderton, Margaret.—Chicago, Sept. 29; 
Newark, Dec. 11; New York City, Dec. 12; 
New York (Columbia University), Feb. 16. 

Arkadig, Anne.—Chicago, Nov. 1s; New 
York (Atolian Hall), Dec, 5. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 2; Rockford, Ill., Nov. 28; Chicago, Jan. 
3; Lake View, Chicago, Jan. 8; St. Louis, 
Jan, 12 and 13; Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 20. _ 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York City (A#olian 
Hall), Oct. 24; New York City (Columbia 
College), Nov. 11; Summit, N. J., Nov. 28; 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 8; Bridgeport, Conn., 


April 9. 

Biggs, Richard 
High School), Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29; 
(Academy ot Music), Jan. 7. ; 

Buhlig, Richard.—New York (4®£olian Hall), 
Oct. 24. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New_ York 
(Afolian Hall), Oct. 17; St. Louis, Nov. 9; 
Chicago, Recital, Ziegfeld Theater, Nov. 15; 
Duluth, Dec. 8; Milwaukee, Dec. 12; Gales- 
burg, Ill., Dec. 14. 

Casals, Pablo.—Minneapolis, Jan. 19. 

Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. | 

Copeland, George. — New York (4Solian 
Hall), Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; Boston, 
Dee. 9; Philadelphia, Dec. 11. 

Craft, Marcella.— Worcester Festival, Sept. 
28, 29; Baltimore, Oct. 20; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
3; St. Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17; 
Houston, Tex., Dec. 10; Providence, R. L., 
Dec. 15; Los Angeles, Feb. 4; San Francisco, 
Feb. 8; Chicago, March 12; Milwaukee, 
March 15; Buffalo, March 27. ' . 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec, 29. 

De Bruyn, Roger, and Merced de Pina.— 
New York (42olian Hall), Oct. 31. . : 

Destinn, Emma.—W orcester, Mass., Nov. 7; 
Minneapolis, March 30. — 

Durno, Jeannette.—Chicago, Dec. 3. _ 

Edvina, Madame.—Chicago, Nov. 7; Win- 
nipeg, Nov. 13; Edmonton, Nov. 16; Calgary, 
Nov. 20; Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 23; New 
York, Dec. 5. ; . i 

Elvyn, Myrtle.—Chicago, Oct. 22; La Fay- 
ette, Ind., Oct. 23; Danville, fll, Oct. 24; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 25; ‘ferre Haute, 
Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 27; Kokomo, Oct. 28. 
Fay, Maude.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 8 (with Philharmonic Society). 

Ferguson, Bernard. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 6; Boston (Copley-Plaza Musical), Dec. 
9, 7 ; 

Ganz, Rudoiph. — — York, Biltmore, 
Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 
gn Frederic. — Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Nov. 1: Defiance, Ohio, Nov. 8; Chicago, Nov. 
11. 

ideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 
sintaon, Mass., Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
den (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malden, Nov. 22; (Brook- 
lyn Institute), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lynn, Mass., 
Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Public Library), 
Dec. 24: New York (Columbia University), 
Jan. 3; Philadelphia, Jan. 4. 

Gilkinson, Myrta K.—(September dates).— 
Guin, Alabama; Sulligent, Ala. ;. Red_ Bay, 
Ala.; Courtland, Ala.; Brooksville, Miss.: 
Starkville, Miss.; Houston, Miss.; Macon, 
Miss.; De Kalb, Miss.; Lauderdale, Miss. ; 
Pelehachie, Miss.; Ruleville, Miss.; Belzoni, 
Miss.; Greenville, Miss.; Hollandale, Miss.; 
Cc d, Miss. 

‘_—o- Wilfred.— Worcester Festival, Sept. 
96. 28: New York Scottish Societies, Nov. 10; 
Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guido Chorus); Toledo, 
Ohio, Nov. 24; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 14; Boston 
(Handel and Haydn Society), Dec. ty 5a 
Chicago, Dec. 29. ‘ - 

‘Sone, Blanche.—Defiance, Ohio, Jan._ 22; 
Chieago, Ill., Jan. 24; Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 
°5: Rock Island, Ill., Jan. 26; Davenport, 
Iowa. Jan. 27; Kokomo, Ind., Jan. 28; Hunt- 


Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
5 2 Brooklyn 


ington, Ind., Jan. 30; Northampton, Mass., 
Feb. 14 (New York Philharmonic Orchestra) ; 


Fall River, Mass., Feb. 19, 1917. 
e.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 
Gotthelf, Claud yy Oo 


worth, Oct. 28; Chicago ( ) ood 
(Eve y, Oct. 31; Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 4; New 
; Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hacken- 


York, Nov. 9; 
sack, N. J., Nov. 15; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; 
Cleveland, Nov. 22: New York, Nov. 29; 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 1; Amesbury, Mass., 
Dee. 4; Malden, Mass., Dec._5; Castine, Me., 
Dec. 6: Gloucester, Mass., Dee. 8; Taunton, 
Mass.. Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New York, 
Dee. 15: Woburn, Mass., Dec. 22: New York, 
Dec. 28. sn —_— 

Grainger, Percy.—Minneapolis, } 

Become Marion.—Worcester Festival, 
97 


March 9. 
Sept. 


ol. ; ; ’ 
Gurowitsch, Sara.—Sheridan, Oct. 9: Boze- 


E Oct. 10, 11; Havre, Oct. 12; Kalispell, 
Oct.’ 13: Lewiston, Oct. 14, 15; Wenatchee, 
Oct. 16: Aberdeen, Oct. 17; Tacoma, Oct. +t 
The Dalles, Oct. 19; Walla W alla, Oct. 29; 
Pendleton, Oct. 21, 22; Caldwell, Oct. 23: 
Twin Falls, Oct. 24, 25; Fort Collins, Oct. 26. 

Oct. 28, 29: Las Vegas, Oct. 30; 


27; Raton, L 
Santa Fe. Oct. 31; Mesille Park, Nov. 1, 2, 3; 
Morenci, Nov. 4, 5: Clifton, Nov. 6; Tucson. 
Nov. 7; Tempe, Nov. 8; Phoenix, Nov. 9; 
Jerome, Nov. 10; Clarkdale, Nov. 11. : 
Harrison, Margaret.—Scranton — 
ct. 24. 


Oct. 4, 5: Worcester, Mass.; 

Havens, Raymond.—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 31. : 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 


ton, Nov. 7. 
Hodgson, Lesile.—Stamford, Conn., Oct. 4 


Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues).—Nov. 4, 
Oxford: Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, _Brook- 
lvn: Nov. 13, Hackensack, N. J.; Nov._14. 


i - Nov. 19. Detroit; Nov. 20. De- 
gy D Nov. 22, Cleveland: 


troit; Nov. 21, Detroit; 2 

Nov. 29, New York: Dec. 1, Woonsocket. R. 
I.: Dec. 4, Amesbury, Mass.; Dec. 5, Mal- 
den, Mass.: Dec. 7-8, Gloucester; Dec. 9, 


Portsmouth. N. H.: Dee. 11, Taunton; Dec. 
12. Brooklvn: Danbury. Conn., Dec. 14; Dec. 


15, New York: Dec. 18, Ware, Mass.; Dec. 
22. Woburn: Dec. 28, New York; Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 20. 


Jorn, Carl.—Minneapolis, Jan. 12. 


Kaiser, 
25; Ames, 
Oct. 2. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Minneapolis, March 16. 

Lada.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Davenport, 
Iowa, Oct, 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), Oct. 
23; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26; Port Huron, 
Mich., Oct. 27; Newark, N. J., Nov. 20; Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 28; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 29; 
Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 2; Boston, Dec. 19. 

Land, Harold.—Yonkers, N. Y., Sept. 24; 
Trenton, N. J., Oct. 20. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Oct. 22; New York (A¢olian Hall), 
Oct. 28; Iowa State University, Oct. 31. 

Macbeth, Florence.—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(4£o0lian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—Minneapo- 
lis, Oct. 20; New York, Dec. 14 and 15, with 
N. Y. Philharmonic. 

Menges, Isolde.—A2olian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 21. 

Merrifield, Arabel.—Minneapolis, Oct. 22. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller, Christine.—Chicago, Oct. 4; Par- 
sons, Kan., Oct. 6; Aberdeen, S. D., Oct. 9; 
Huron, S. D., Oct. 10; Mitchell, S. D., Oct. 11; 
Ft. Dodge, Ia., Oct. 13; Waterloo, Ia., Oct. 14; 
Dubuque, Ia., Oct. 16; Cedar Rapids, Ia., Oct. 
17; Davenport, Ia., Oct. 18; Ottumwa, Ia., 
Oct. 19; New York City (Carnegie Hall), Oct. 
22; Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 8 to 14 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra); Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 21 (Messiah); Pittsburgh, April 20 
any Chorus); Cleveland, May 3 (Singers’ 

ub). 

Nash, Frances.—Worcester, Mass., Feb. 27. 

Orrell, Lucille.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
20; Danville, Pa., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—University Glee Club, 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 26. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Youngstown, O., Oct. 2; 
Warren, O., Mar. 5; Alliance, O., Mar. 6; New 
Philadelphia, O., Mar. 7. 

Pollock, Frank.—Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Powell, John.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Oct. 20; Chicago, Oct. 23; New York, Nov. 
8; New York (4£olian Hall), Nov. 18; Boston, 
Nov. 28; New York (4®#olian Hall), Dec. 8. 

Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Purdy, Constance.—Bangor, Me., Schu- 
mann Club, Oct. 27; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 


Sept. 
Mich., 


Marie.—Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
lowa, Sept. 26; Detroit, 


Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17; Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 28; York, 


Pa., April 13; Lancaster, Pa., April 14; Al- 
toona, Pa., April 17; New Castle, Pa., April 
19; Titusville, Pa., April 20. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Roberts, George.—Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 10; 
Fulton, N. Y., Oct. 11; Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 
12; Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 16; Burlington, 
Vt., Oct. 20. 

Roberts, Emma.—Peoria, Il., Oct. 21; Chi- 
cago, Lll., Oct. 23: Rochester, Oct. 31; Lynch- 
burg, Va., Nov. 21; New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Sapin, Nov. 6; 
Salem. Mass., 
Dec. 29. 

Schwahn, 
Nov. 23. 

Schelling, Ernest.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 5. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 30. 

Seydel, Irma.—Leominster, Mass., Oct. 6; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14-22: Roslindale, Mass., 
Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Fall River, Mass., 


Cara.—Worcester, Mass., 
Mass., Dec. 17; Weymouth, 


Bertram.—Philadelphia, Fa., 


Nov. 1; Providence, R. I., Nov. 3; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 7; Concord, Mass., Nov. 8; tour 


of twenty concerts in New England between 
Nov. 20 and Dec. 23; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
19; Providence, R. I. (Boston Symphony Or: 
chestra), Dec. 26. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 5, 7; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 9, 11 (Maine Music Fes- 


tival). 

Spencer, Eleanor.—Chicago, Oct. 18; 
York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 6; Carnegie Hall, New York, Oct. 11; 
New York, Oct. 14; Chicago, Oct. 18; Fargo, 
S. D., Oct. 19; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 22; 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Oct. 25: Piqua, Ohio, Oct. 
27; Utica, Nov. 1; New York (Mozart Society), 
Nov. 4: Richmond, Va., Nov. 22; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 27; New York (Mozart Society), Dec. 1; 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 8; New York (Mo- 
zart Society), Dec. 12; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 
18; New York, Jan. 2; New York (aft.) (Mo- 
zart Society), Jan. 6; (eve.) Lawrenceville, 
N. J., Jan. §; Newark, N. J., Jan. 22; New 


New 


York, Feb. 3; New York (Hotel Astor), Feb. 
14; Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 23; Canton, Ohio, 
Feb. 26; Bloomington, Ill, Feb. 28; New 
York, March 3; Waterbury, Conn., March 20; 
Portland, Me., March 22. 

Sundelius, Marie. — Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 27; Bangor (Me.) Maine Music Festival, 
Oct. 5, 7; Portland (Me.) Maine Music Festi- 
val, Oct. 9, 11; Chicago, Oct. 8; Cleveland, 
Oct. 10; Jamestown, . wes OC 2a: Bee 
manca, N. Y., Oct. 12; Warren, Pa., Oct. 13; 
New York, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6; Metropoli- 
tan Opéra, New York, Nov. 13; New York 
Fone ‘ge Nov. 28; New York (Carnegie Hall), 

ec. 6. 

Thibaud, Jacques.—Minneapolis, Feb. 23. 

Van Viiet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 1. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 28-29; Scranton Centennial, Oct. 5. 

Whitehill, Clarence. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 7. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Harvard, Mass., 
Oct. 27; Whitman, Mass., Nov. 8; Taunton, 
Mass., Nov. 14; Boston, Nov. 21; Boston, Jan. 
7; Augusta, Me., Jan. 8; Gardner, Mass., Jan. 
17; Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 8; Fulton, N. Y.., 
Feb. 9. 

Zeisler, 
Nov. 3 


Fannie Bloomfield.—Minneapolis, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Sept. 25, Somerville, 
Mass.; Sept. 26, Stoneham, Mass.; Sept. 28, 
Derry, N. H.; Oct. 2, Milford, Mass.; Oct. 3, 
Somerville, Mass.; Oct. 4, Roslindale, Mass.; 
Oct. 5, Cambridge, Mass.; Oct. 6, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Oct. 9, Upton, Mass.; Oct. 18, Wal- 
pole, N. H.; Oct. 19, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Oct. 
20, Alstead, N. H.; Oct. 23, Somerville, Mass.: 
Oct. 27, Boston, Mass. 

Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 8, 10; Dec. 1, 15; Jan. 
12, 26; Feb. 9, 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 5, Jan. 30, Feb. 27. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Elsa Fischer Quartet.—Lake Placid, Oct. 
15; Montreal, Oct. 17; Quebec, Que., Oct. 18; 
Hartsdale, N. Y., Oct. 21; Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
28; Hartford City, Conn., March 12; Colum- 
bus, March 13; Washington, March 14; 
Bloomington, March 15; Kendallville, March 
16; Frankfort, March 17; Fremont, Ohio, 
March 20; Fredonia, N. Y., March 23; Rone, 
N. Y., March 27. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Virgilina, Va., 
Sept. 23; Warrentown, N. C., Sept. 23; Ox- 
ford, N. C., Sept. 28; Jackson, N. C., Oct. 
3; Trenton, N. C., Oct. 7; Ayden, N. C., Oct. 
10; Whitewater, Wis., Dec. 5; Mt. Morris, 
Ill., Dee. 6; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 8; 
La Fayette, La., Dec. 12; Jennings, La., Dec. 
14; Port Arthur, Tex., Dec. 16; Kendaliville, 
Ind., Jan. 4; Hamilton, N. Y. (Colgate Uni- 
versity), Jan. 19. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler).—Los, Angeles, Cal., Nov. 
17, 18; Dec. 1, 2; Dec. 15, 16: Jan. 5, 6: Jan. 
19, 20; Feb. 2, 3; Feb. 16, 17; March 2, 3, 16, 
17, April 6, 7%. 

Maine Music Festivals.—Portland and Ban- 
gor, Oct. 5 to 11, soloists, Geraldine Farrar, 
Louis Graveure, Eleanor Painter, Nina Mor- 
gana, Eddy Brown, Ethelynde S, Smith, 
Theo. Karle, Ernest J. Hill, Mrs. E. J. Hill. 
Conductor, Wm. R. Chapman. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 20; Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29; 
Jan. 12, 19; Feb. 23; March 9, 16, 30; Sun- 
day afternoon Popular Concerts; Oct. 22, 29; 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26; Dec. 3. Young People’s 
Concerts: Friday afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 
8; March 2, 23. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York City (£olian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 
City (Columbia College), Nov. 11; Summit, N. 
J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; New York 


City (A£olian Hall), Jan. 2; New York City 
(A£olian Hall), Feb. 27; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 9 


Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 9, 14; Wooster, Ohio, Oct. 16; Richmond, 


Ind., Oct. 18; Indianapolis, Oct. 19; Urbana, 
Ill., Oct. 20; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Daven- 
port, Iowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), 
Oct. 23; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24: Grand 


Rapids, Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26; Port 
Huron, Mich., Oct. 27; Flint, Mich., Oct. 28; 


Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 30; Toronto, Nov. 14; 
Ottawa, Nov. 15; Montreal, Nov. 16; Que- 
bec, Nov. 17; Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 23: 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 24 (mat.); Mari- 


etta. Ohio, Nov. 24 (eve.); Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
27: Richmond, Va., Nov. 28: Roanoke, Va., 
Nov. 29: Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 22. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Holland, Mich., Oct. 19: 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Oct. 23; Delaware, 


Ohio, Oct. 24; Chicago, Ill., Oct. 25; Mani- 
towoc, Wis., Oct. 27; Bedford, Ind., Nov. 13: 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 14: Birmingham, Ala., 
Nov. 16; Selma, Ala., Nov. 17; Brookhaven 
Miss., Nov. 20; New Orleans, La., Nov. 21; 
Winston-Sale:n, N. C., Nov. 23; Raleigh, 
. C., Nov. 25; Macon, Ga., Nov. 28; Green- 
ville, S. C., Nov. 30; Greensboro, N. cs» eee. 
1; Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 8; Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Jan. 10; Detroit, Mich., Jan. Sk, bas 

Worcester Festival. — Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 25-29. Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor; 
Gustave Strube, associate conductor; soloists, 
Mme. Alma Gluck, soprano; Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Miss Marcella Craft, soprano: Miss 
Henriette Wakefield, contralto; Perey Grain- 
ger, pianist; Theo. Karle, tenor; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass, and 
Marion Green, bass. 

Zoeliner Quartet.— Sept. 28, 
Mich.; Sept. 30, Lake Forest, IIl.: 
Kenosha, Wis.; Oct. 3, Monmouth, III. 


Saginaw 
Oct. 2. 


“, 





TIDAVAR NACHEZ IN RECITAL 


Violinist Heard at Santa Barbara—Dr. 
Harriss Is Accompanist 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Sept. 10.—A 
large audience was present for the re- 
cital given by Tidavar Nachéz, the Hun- 
garian violinist and composer, at the 
Country Playhouse, Santa Barbara, on 
Aug. 31. 

The charming little playhouse, lent for 
the occasion by Mrs. William Miller 
Graham, was attractively decorated, and 
every seat was filled when M. Nachéz, 
with the accompanist, Dr. Charles Har- 
riss, stepped upon the platform to play 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. The pro- 
gram included four seventeenth century 
pieces, the piano accompaniments of 
which were worked out from a figured 
bass by Nachéz; a Paganini-Nachéz “Oc- 
tave Study”; an “Evening Song,” and 
“Adagio” from Concerto op. 36, both by 
M. Nachéz, and two manuscript works 
by Dr. Charles Harriss, and the Vieux- 
a “Polonaise.” 

M. Nachéz, although a naturalized 
British subject, retains all the fire and 
spirit of his native Hungarian soil—the 
spirit that prompted his well-known 
“Gypsy Dances.” Both M. Nachéz and 
Dr. Harris played artistically and sym- 
pathetically, and were liberally ap- 
plauded. 





LONGY SCHOOL ADDS COURSES 


New Classes for Boston Institution— 
Quarters Enlarged 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 13.—The Longy 
Music School at 103 Hemenway Street, 
this city, opened for registration last 
Monday morning, and, judging from the 
many students thus far enrolled, the 
school year will be the most successful 
in its career. Georges Longy, the first 
oboe player of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and also the conductor of the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra, is director of 
this school. The season starts on Oct. 
2 and extends through to April 30, 1917. 

Mr. Longy’s corps of well-known 
teachers includes his talented daughter, 
Mile. Renee Longy. In addition to 
the subjects already taught, the studies 
of flute, harp, ’cello, clarinet, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition will be 
added to the curriculum this season, and 
also extra solfeggio classes. The school 
quarters have been enlarged during the 
summer on account of the steadily in- 
creasing classes. Ww. Be Re 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
EXPAND SCHEDULE 


Philadelphia Orchestra to Give 
More Concerts than Ever 
Before 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 1916. 


URING the coming season the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra wili give more 
concerts than ever before in its history. 
In addition to the twenty-five pairs of 
symphony concerts an extra performance 
of the Bach Passion is announced for the 
evening of March 29. The public school 
concerts will be continued, but will be 
given in the Academy of Music instead of 
the various high. school auditoriums. 
There will be three appearances at the 
University of Pennsylvania and one at 


Stetson Hall. 
Five pairs of concerts will be given in 


Pittsburgh, and the completion of ar- 
rangements for these concerts marks a 
new era in the orchestra’s activities. As 
usual there will be five concerts in Wash- 
ington, the Wilmington appearances have 
been increased from four to five, while 
Baltimore will be visited three times dur- 
ing the season. The tour of the Middle 
West will begin Nov. 20, in Columbus, 
and will continue for two weeks, with 
appearances in Dayton, Springfield, 
Lima, Cleveland and Oberlin, Ohio; De- 
troit, Grand Rapids and Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 
Buffalo and Jamestown, N. Y., and 
Wheeling, W. Va. A New England tour 
in February is partly booked with ap- 
pearances in Portland, Manchester and 
Williamstown, and negotiations for con- 
certs in the vicinity of these cities are 
pending. Single appearances will be 
made in Lebanon, at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Reading and Richmond, while, as 
usual, two concerts will be given in At- 
lantie City. 

The fifth season of the Symphony Club 
has opened with examinations of appli- 
ecants for the orchestra, chamber music, 
two-piano work, harmony and _ theory 
classes, and for the new choral society. 
The examinations will continue until 
about Oct. 1. The club is said to be the 
only one in the United States that gives 
higher education in so many departments 
of music without charge. No money is 
accepted from any member, rich or poor, 
nor is there any discrimination against 
sex, age, color or creed. Ben Stad will 
again serve as instructor in the chamber 
music groups and at least three concerts 
will be given by his students. Johann 
Grolle has been re-engaged to teach the 
orchestra; Julius Leefson will have 
charge of two-piano work; William Hap- 
pich will teach theory, harmony and 
counterpoint, and Antonio Scarduzio will 
conduct the new choral society that has 
resulted from the merging of the Rossini 
Musical Society with the Symphony Club 
Choral. The new chorus will give at 
least two concerts with operatic pro- 
grams. M. B. SWAAB. 








Romantic Wedding Trip for Soprano 
and Tenor of Boston Opera 


Mme. Nadina Legat, Russian colora- 
tura soprano, and Enrico Arensen, tenor, 
both of whom are here under contract to 
the Boston National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, arrived last Monday on the Lafay- 
ette. A bit of romance colored their trip, 
for Mme. Legat and Mr. Arensen were 
married in Bordeaux, an hour before the 
Lafayette steamed. The couple became 
acquainted when they both were strug- 
gling for recognition on the stage in 
Italy several years ago. Both the sing- 
ers are on their first trip to the United 
States. 

Raw!ins L. Cottenet, a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was 
in Spain for a time while the company 
was making its tour through that coun- 
try, was on board the steamship Lafay- 
ette that arrived from Europe last Mon- 
day. 








KREISLER TO PLAY NEW 
CONCERTO BY SCHELLING 











Fritz Kreisler in a Group of Old Friends at Franz Kneisel’s Home, Blue Hill, 


Me. Left to Right: 
Mr. Kneisel 


ape HARBOR, ME., Sept. 12.—In these 
days of specialists, to find a violinist 
of the caliber of a Kriesler excelling as a 
pianist is nothing short of a revelation; 
and yet that is apparently only a small 
part of this extraordinary man’s versa- 
tility, when we consider his fame as com- 
poser and soldier. A feature of his pro- 
grams this season will be the inclusion 
of several new compositions by his 
friend Godowsky, which, reflecting the 
extraordinary intellectual powers of that 
musician, form a valuable addition to the 
literature of the violin. A new concerto 
by Ernest Schelling, composed especially 
for Kreisler, will also be heard for the 
first time. 

Mr. Kreisler confessed the other day 
that the idea of training young talents 
is one that appeals to him; that though 
he, up to now, has refrained from teach- 
ing, it is possible he may be induced to 
take it up in the not so very far distant 
future. As to the value of the various 
methods, Kreisler had little to say, but 
he insisted on the necessity of begin- 
ning to study while very young, so that 
a clear perception of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong in art, and a cer- 
tain amount of independence—not to be 
confused with irreverence—might be ob- 
tained before the age of 21. After that 
one should be capable of developing by 
himself without the aid of a teacher. 

Reverence for the old masters breathes 
forth in every one of Kreisler’s utter- 
ances. Yet their custom of composing 
for the violin without accompaniment is 
one that finds no favor with him. The 
lack of sonority in the solo instrument 
makes for poverty in emotional effect, 
and produces a purely intellectual one, 
which, while falling short of the highest 
ideal, serves as a justification for the 
modern pianoforte arrangements of such 
old masterpieces. Each case, though, of 
such arranging must be judged on its 
individual merits, the test of suitability 
being its resultant value from an es- 
thetic standpoint. 

Mr. Kreisler is of the opinion that the 
violin as an instrument has reached its 
climax, and that future experiments will 
tend in the direction of producing on it 
effects similar to those of the old “Vise” 
type. Violin-making is a lost art—a di- 
rect antithesis to the piano, which is the 
most progressive of instruments. 

Asked as to the prospects of music 


Reinhold de Warlich, Felix Winternitz, 


Mr. Kreisler, 


after the European war, Kreisler ex- 
pressed himself pessimistically. That 
there will be a violent reaction in all 
circles against the purely materialistic 
outlook on life, and a consequent longing 
for the artistic side is certain, but 
whether there will be time or energy for 
anything but the bare necessities of ex- 
istence, he doubts. 


TEN DAYS OF OPERA 
FOR SAINT LOUIS 


Italian Masters and Wagner to 
Be Presented——Record Seat 


Sale for Symphony 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company, which will come 
here for a brief season of ten days, be- 
ginning Nov. 3, has announced a réper- 
toire for St. Louis of the following op- 
eras: “I] Trovatore,” three times; “Loh- 
engrin,” twice, and “Rigoletto,” “La Gio- 








conda,” “Aida,” “Lucia,” ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” each one 
performance. 


It is possible that one or two artists 
will appear as guests, as in previous 
years. A number of civic organizations 
have arranged for special nights. 

A record advance sale is reported by 
Manager Gaines of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The amount of the 
Friday matinée and Saturday night sub- 
scriptions aggregates $30,400, which is 
$2,200 in excess of last year. 


THEO KARLE HEARD 
BY 3500 IN SEATTLE 


Tenor Sings in Benefit Concert — 
Also Joins with Dent Mowry 
in Club Event 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—Again 
honoring Theo Karle, Seattle’s brilliant 
young tenor, an audience of 3500 as- 
sembled at the First Presbyterian Church 
Sept. 6. This was a benefit concert, and 
in a truly democratic way the ticket: 
were placed at only fifty cents. It is 
just a year since, at a benefit concert 
given in the same auditorium, it was 
filled with an enthusiastic audience, 


when Theo Karle was leaving Seattle 
for his career in the East. His added 
experience is noticeable in his more mas- 
terful delivery of his dramatic numbers, 
and an increased resonance. He was 
greeted with an ovation. Karle’s num- 
bers were: 





“Eleanore” 
Mary Turner 


Mallison ; “Autumn = Song,’’ 
Salter; “When the Camas 
Blooms Again” (from the opera of Nar- 
cissa), Mary Carr Moore; “Zueignung,”’ 
Richard Strauss; “Im Zitternden Mondlicht 
Wiegen,” Haile; “O schones Madchen lasse 
hie,” Rachminow; Aria, “Il Fior che Avevi 
a me tu dato” (“Carmen’’), Bizet; “O Bocca 
Dolorosa,”’ Sibella ; Barcarole, Joacchia : 
“Care Selve,” Handel; “The Silent Dusk,” 
Franke-Harling ; “The Time I’ve Lost in 
Wooing,” Schminke; “Twilight,” Glen; “Life 
and Death,” Coleridge-Taylor. 


This list was nearly doubled by the 
encores given to satisfy an insistent au- 
dience. 

Assisting Mr. Karle was Carmen Frye, 
the phenomenal young pianist, a Seattle 
girl, less than fifteen years old, and a 
pupil of Harry Krinke. She plays with 
imagination and inspiration. Her in- 
terpretation of a modern group was fine. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, as is its 
gracious custom, opened the season with 
a complimentary concert Sept. 11 at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Theo Karle 
was the great attraction, singing as 
splendidly as at the concert the week 
before. By request, the song, “Twi- 
light,” by Katherine A. Glen, a Seattle 
composer, was sung and enthusiastically 
received. 

Dent Mowrey, pianist, was has lately 
come to Seattle, appeared jointly on this 
program. His playing of “Doumka” 
(Thoughts), by Tschaikowsky, was in- 
imitably given. A Gavotte, by Sgam- 
batti; Arabesque, Schumann, and the 
Brahms Waltzes, the last by request, 
were delightfully given. Ethel Murray, 
‘cello, and Leone Langdon, pianist, gave 
an ensemble number, “Kol Nidrei,’”’ Max 
Bruch, well played. Helen Ethel Myer, 
daughter of Edmund J. Myer, Theo 
Karle’s teacher, was the clever accom- 
panist for both concerts. 

The Schubert Club opened its season 
with a lawn féte at the home of the 
president, Mrs. H. H. A. Hastings, Sept. 
5. The interesting musical program was 
given by Albert Keesing, tenor; Mme. 
Hollinshead-Hubble, contralto; George 
A. Moskey, violinist; Mrs. A. E. Nafe 
and Carrie Lovering, pianists; Milton 
Seymour, accompanist. 

Before leaving for the East.further to 
pursue her vocal studies, Mrs. F. A. 
McGregor, mezzo-soprano, was  pre- 
sented in recital by her teacher, Jessy 
Emily Hull. Mrs. McGregor has a sweet, 
flexible voice and was heard to great 
advantage. A. M. G. 
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